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The Field Secretary’s Corner 





N | Y next appointment was Strong and 

Phillips, a few miles further up 
Sandy River Valley. Here I had the pleasure 
of meeting Rev. Frank H. Hall, a former 
student at Boston University Schcol of The- 
ology, who while in attendaxuce at the school 
did supply work at Ballardvale, Mass. I 
was cordially received by Mr. Hall and 
greeted by a good congregation, Sunday 
morning, June 3. We have in Strong a fine 
church property, occupying a commanding 
site in the very centre of the village. The 
church is of brick, situated in the midst of 
@ spacious and well. kept lawn on the prin- 
cipal street, with a cosy little parsonage 
near at hand. 

The history of Strong goes back to the 
close of the 18th century. An Indian 
named Pierpole was knewn to come into 
Strong some time previous to 1784 and 
with his wife and several sons and daugh- 
ters lived on the northern bank of the 
Sandy River, gaining his livelihood main.- 
ly by huating and fishing. In 1791 he took 
a deed of a hundred acres of Jand trom the 
commonwealth of Massachusetts. This 
tract included a portion of the site now 
covered by Strong village. It is said that 
he was occasionally seen climbing the 
mountain side near his home, where he 
was supposed to have procured lead for his 
bullets; but he evaded his spies, and the 
lead deposits were never found. In 1784 a 
little band of pioneers came trom Damaris- 
cotta, or near surroundings, and settled on 
adjoining farms extending from two to four 
miles south of the present village, along 
the western side of the river. These were 
William Road (formally known as Esquire 
William Read), David Humphrey, Edward 
Flyntand John Day. This section was 
subsequently known as ‘“ Readstown”’ 
until its incorporation in 1801, when it took 
the name of “ Strong,” in honor of Gov. 
Strong, then chief executive of the State ol 
Massachusetts. Their original homes were 
log houses, which in time gave way to more 
commodious frame buildings. About 1795, 
or the last of the century, Esquire Read 
and Mr. Pierpole were ready to raise the 
frames of their new houses, and through 
Mr. Read’s courtesy the erection of his own 
is said to have been deferred till afternoon, 
and Pierpole’s was raised in the forenoon 
of the same day. About 1788 Richard Clark 
became a settler on the east side of the 
river, nearly opposite the homes of Mr, 
Read. This farm still remains in the pos- 
session of the Clark family, and I was 
entertained in true New England hospital- 
ity by Mr. D. E. Clark (the grandson of 
Richard, who still cultivates its broad and 
tertile acres), as I happened to call there 
about tea-time. Here was born to Richard 
Clark and wite Dr. Eliphalet Clark, found- 
er of Clark Memorial Church at Woodfords. 
He, like all the tamily of sons and daugh- 
tere, was converted at the tamily altar. 

Jesse Lee preached the first Methodist 
sermon within the limits of Strong in 1794, 
in Mr. Read’s barn. Other pioneers had 
located in that section, and revivals had 
embraced a good number until a class was 
organized in 1822 3, with Esquire Read as 
its leader, who taithfully served for thirty 
years, meetings being held in his own 
house. The first church was built near 
Mr. Clark’s house in 1817, and continued to 
be a regular place of Methodist worship 
until the erection of the present brick 
church in 1835. Those were strenuous times 
for the early Methodiste, as the opposition 
to their teachings was quite strong. Joshua 
Taylor, at one time presiding elder, while 
traveling his district, visiting Castine, was 
drummed out of town by a kettle drum in 


the hands of a mob opposed to the teach- 
ings of Methodism. Strong is noted for 
having been the birthplace of Bishop 
Joshua Soule, who, after the division of the 
church, cast in his lot with the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South. Here, too, the 
Republican Party claims to have been 
organiz3d on Aug.7,in Porter’s Hal], which 
is still standing. In consequence of dissat- 
istaction with existing parties,a conven- 
tion was called, at which were gathered 
representatives of the old Free Soil, Whig 
and Maine Law element of the Democratic 
parties, who, after making their county 
nominations, voted very enthusiastically, 
on motion of Major John H. Willard, of 
Wilton, ** that the party this day organized 
be called the Republican Party.’’ Other 
places have disputed the honor with 
Strong, but it seems to be settled beyond 
dispute that here was the name Republican 
Party first applied to the new movement, 
which rapidly spread into other counties 
and went on like a flame of fire throughout 
ths country. The above facts are given me 
by Mr. Washington Daggett, for many 
years an honored member of our church, 
and for thirty-five years its Sunday-school 


Saperintendent. He and his brother, Mr. 
Albert Daggett, are among the oldest 
members. 


Among the business enterprises of Strong 
may be mentioned the milling plant of Mr. 
C. V. Starbird, who has bought during the 
past winter about a million and a quarter 
feet of lumber to be sawed in his own 
plant. Another very interesting plant is 
that of the Foster Toothpick maputactory. 
Few who use the succulent toothpick real- 
ize, I am sure, the magnitude of the output 
of thease little conveniences. Here in this 
one factory, which I was told was the larg- 
est in the world, are turned out over fifty 
millions daily; fifteen billions annually, 
estimating it on the basis of 300 working 
days in the year. The process of manu- 
facture is amazingly simple. The great 
birch logs are sawed into about five foot 
lengths ; these are put into a lathe and 
smoothed, then are put into other lathes 
which cut them into strips just the lengta 
ot a toothpick ; these, then, go to machines 
which, revolving at a speed of 1,120 times a 
minute, cut the little slivers so familiar to 
usall. They are then put into a “ hustler,”’ 
as it is called, after having been dried, and 
revolved for several days, during which, 
as they rub against each other, all the 
roughness is rubbed off, and when they 
issue irom this they are as smooth as 
velvet. 

I was entertained in the hospitable home 
of Mr. Nelson Walker, the village post- 
master, who has the unique distinction of 
having served under four administrations 
in nine and a halt years — the latter part of 
the last Cleveland administration, the first 
term of McKinley, the second of McKinley 
(broken by his assassination) and the suc- 
cession ot Roosevelt, and the present term 
of Roosevelt. 

During a visit to some of the farms in the 
outlyiag district, I got a glimpse of one of 
the most magnificent views I have seen in 
the State of Maine, It was on the summit 
of a hill some three miles out, where Mr. 
Isaiah Welch lives. Here we had an un- 
broken view of the mountains all around 
the horizon. Mt. Blue, Mt. Abraham, and 
a score of lesser peaks raise their heads in 
silent tnajesty on either hand. It is a beau- 
titul view on a clear day. Going a little 
turther to the farm of Mr. Witham, we 
catch a glimpse of a deer, in the pasture 
near by. Browsing quietly on the tender 
shoots, he allowed us to approach to within 
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about a hundred yards, when the crackling 
ot a dry twig attracted his attention. With 
head erect and ears alert he surveyed us 
curiously for a moment, then with a bound 
he was off for the woods. 

Tuesday evening I had the pleasure of 
addressing a good congregation in the 
midweek meeting. The result of our work 
in Strong is a Jist of 39 new names. Mr. 
Hall gave me splendid co operation in my 
work. He is greatly beluved by his peo- 
ple, who sympathize deeply with him in 
the loss of his wife last December. Sheis 
greatly missed in the church, where she 
had endeared herself to all by her sterling 
qualities. 

* ° 

I was due for the evening service in Pail- 
lips, distant about seven miles. Here I 
was welcomed by the pastor, Rev. J. A. 
Ford, who, despite many discouragements, 
is holding the fort tor Methodism. 

I was unable to learn much regarding 
the history of Phillips, hence can say but 
little. Concerning our Methodist history, 
I find that, in the year 1810, Peasley Hoyt, 
a local preacher, moved to the place — the 
first Methodist resident in Phillips. A year 
or two Jater Col. Theodore Marston came, 
and entered business here. His wife was 
Polly Soule, a sister of Bishop Soule. 
Though not a Christian, Col. Marston was 
in tull sympathy with his wife’s views, 
and became a stanch supporter of our 
Methodism. In 1822 Dr. J. L. Blake, a 
physician, moved to Phillips, and, being a 
Methodist, he and his wife added strength 
to the society. In 1826 the first quarterly 
meeting was held in Dr. Blake’s barn, 
which was filled to its utmost capacity. 
The first Methodist church was built in 
1835. For many years Phillips was a part 
of Strong circuit, but in 1838 the Phillips 
circuit, embracing all the Sandy River 
region above Strong, was set off. The 
church, built ia 1835, was located some dis- 
tance outside the village, which grew rap- 
idly in the other direction, so that, in 1860, 
anew church was built, which has served 
up to the present time. Mr. Fordis now 
serving on the fitth year ot his pastorate. 
The society is weak and feeble, but in the 
short canvass I made we more than trebled 
the list. 

F. H. MORGAN, 


86 Bromfield St., Boston. 





Furnishings for the New England 
Deaconess Hospital 


UCH progress is being made on the 

new hospital, the walls being now 

ready for the roof. Those in charge of the 
furnishings are well advanced in thvwir 
work. Enough money has been pledged to 
furnish all the wards. Five thousand dol- 
lars is yet lacking for furnishing the other 
parts of the Hospital, and the laundry, 
servants’ rooms, and Nurses’ Home. There 
is no doubt that many who read this state. 
ment will be glad to help this grand hos- 
pital enterprise, but do not feel able to do 
what seems to them worth while. Such 
may be able to provide articles of linen, 
etc. There is sufficient time in which to 
prepare these articles, as they are not 
actually required before Jan. 1, 1907. 
Those intending to help in this way should 
write to Mr. T. A. Hildreth, 87 Milk St., 
Boston, who will be glad to give the 
needed intormation. There will be need 
of: 40 dozen sheets, 40 dozen pillow slips, 
25 dozen bath towels, 40 dozen hand towels, 


10 dcez3n wool blankets, 10 dozen dimity 
spreads, 22 dozen napkins, 22 dozen tray 
cloths, 7 dozen rubber sheets, 10 dozen 
Maltese covers. 

All these shoald be made uniform in 
quality and size, and tnose intending to 
provide anything in this way are requested 
to write tor information as above. 
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Women in the Packing-houses 


HILE the average increase in the 
employment of women in all 
manufacturing industries during the pe- 
riod 1890 to 1900 was 24.9 per cent., 300 
per cent, more women were employed in 
the meat-packing industry in 1900 than 
in 1890. In 1900, 2,945 women were so 
employed, two-thirds of whom worked in 
four large packing-houses of Chicago. 
The introduction of women meat-packers 
dates from the general adoption of the 
refrigerator car, and the consequent de- 
velopment of slaughtering on a factory 
scale, about the year 1876. At that time 
meat-canning was, it is claimed, per- 
fected, and it was in that branch of busi- 
ness that girls were first employed. They 
displaced no men, but represented prac- 
tically a new industry. These first girl 
workers were of Irish and German- 
American stock, their fathers and broth- 
ers being employed in the same estab- 
lishment, and from the time when Amer- 
ican-born girls first undertook this work, 
nearly thirty years ago, they have always 
refused to enter any of the branches 
where they would divplace their fathers 
or brothers. Since che strikes of 1894 and 
1904 the peasant women and girls of 
Polish, Slovak, and Lithuanian stock 
have entered as competitors for men’s 
jobs, and, working for less wages, have 
forced themselves into various depart- 
ments where men before reigned su- 
preme, 





British Benefit Societies 


os fact that King Edward in person 
recently opened the new offices of 
the ‘‘ Hearts of Oak ”’ Benefit Society in 
London calls attention anew to the 
tremendous growth of benefit societies 
in Great Britain, which now comprise 
in their membership nearly one third of 
the population ef the United Kinydom. 
{ncluded under the Friendly Societies’ 
Acts of 1896, 29,543 societies and branches 
are registered, with 13 414 182 members, 
and funds smounting to $238 330 590. 
From the magnitude of its operations the 
‘Hearts of Oak” society is a suitabie 
association to be honored by King Ed- 





ward as an exponent of his desire to fur- 
ther the cause of thrift, since its members 
number 281 292, contributing $2,682 745 to 
its annual income, and its accumulated 
funds amount to $16,195,390. Candidates 
for membership must be above the age 
of eighteen, and under the age of 
thirty years, and must not be miners by 
occupation. No person is eligible for 
membership sanless he is in receipt of a 
weekly wage or income of not less than 
twenty four shillings. After a year’s 
membership tn the society the benefits 
granted are uniform. During the sixty 
years of its existence the society has ex- 
pended tn sick pay and reduced pay over 
$27,859,000, in funeral money nearly 
$6,000 000, and in other benefits $6,749,070. 


Largest Steamship Afloat 


BP basen as there is always an ‘' oldest 

living graduate,’’ so there is always 
a ‘‘largest steamship afloat.’’ The hon- 
ors of marine size at present go to 
the ‘ Lusitania,’ which was recently 
Jaunched in England, and which will be 
both bigger and faster than the ‘‘ Kaiser 
Wilhelm MII.,’”’ now nominally the 
‘* queen of the seas.’’?’ The length of the 
latter is 9.5 times her greatest width, 
while the ratio of the dimeusions of the 
‘* Lusitania ’’ is only 8.68 tol. The extra 
breadth was deemed essential to structur- 
al strength, but the disadvantage is more 
than overcome by the great power of the 
new ship’s machinery. While the en- 
gines of the ‘‘ Kaiser’’ have the maxi- 
mum capacity of 40000 horse power, 
those of the ‘‘ Lusitania ’’ are expected to 
develop 68,000, an excess of fully 70 per 
cent. The ‘‘ Lusitania’’ and her sister 
ship, the ‘‘ Mauretania,’’ will be equipped 
with steam turbines, but, unlike the 
‘*Carmania,’’ which has three shafts and 
propellers, the two newer boats will each 
have four shafts and propellers — a pro- 
posed arrangement which has given rise 
to new problems, since the efficiency of a 
propeller depends only in part on its size, 
its rotary speed, and the slant or pitch of 
its blades, its distance from the hull and 
from other screws requiring also to be 
determined. The possibility of improv- 
ing the form of the ship’s stern has also 
been carefully stadied. 


Competition for Smyrna’s Trade 


Nee time was when beautiful clipper 
ships sailed out of Boston for the 
Levant and brought back rich prizes of 
merchandise from the port of Smyrna, A 
recent report by U. 8. Consul Norton de- 
clares that the trade of Smyrua merits 
today careful attention by American 
manufacturers and exporters, since its 
imports for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1905, amounted to $14,000 000, and its 


exports to $24,163,000. The imports from 
the United States were valued at $466 500, 
and the exports to this country at $2,555,- 
612. There has been a ready sale in 
Smyrna of American-made articles, such 
as ploughs, reapers, and other agricultural 
machinery. No field is said to be wor- 
thier of the cultivation of the American 
exporter than that of the trade in cotton 
goods, which amounts to $5,000,000 an- 
nually. The United States can easily 
compete with Europe in prints, calicoes, 
muslins, hosiery, cheviots, flannels and 
cotton yarns. There is also said to be an 
opening for American exporters to build 
up a trade in crockery, dyes, pigments 
and varnish, electrical appliances, enam- 
eled ware, furniture, glass, hardware, 
engines, hate, leather, and many other 
articles. The largest items of Smyrna’s 
exports to this country were opium, lico- 
rice root, figs, emery stone, tobacco, wool 
and carpets. Smyrna has outgrown the 
facilities which a few years ago were 
ample for an Oriental port, and a new 
pier is being constructed projecting far 
into the bay, which, when completed 
this year, will practically provide a new 
port for the shipping that now crowds the 
inner harbor. 


Distillation of Metals 


MOISSAN, a French investigator, 
e who has already succeeded in 
distilling, in the electric furnace, copper, 
gold, and the metals of the platinum 
group, has now turned his attention to 
iron and its allies. Mauganese has been 
found to be the most volatile metal in this 
series, the distilled metal being distinctly 
crystalline. Nickel and chromium came 
next in order of volatility. In the case of 
iron an experimental difficulty arose 
owing to the molten iron carbide occlud- 
ing gases, and liberating these subsequent- 
ly with considerable violence as the boil- 
ing point was reached, so that a large pro- 
portion of tbe metal was projected from 
the crucible. The boiling point of uranium 
is somewhat higher than that of iron. 
Molybdenum and tungsten were found to 
be the least volatile metals of the series, 
and only boiled regularly after prolonged 
heating with a current of 900 amperes 
and 110 volts. Like iron and manganese 
molybdenum occludes gases when in the 
molten condition. Tungsten has the 
highest boiling point of any metal hither- 
to examined in the electric furnace. 





War on Oil Monopoly 


HE Government at Washington has 
Zz determined to proceed energetically 
with the war agaiust the Standard Oil, 
making its first point of attack on the use 
of rebates. The Sherman anti-trust law 
will also te applied. Attorney: General 
Moody’s plans of attack have been ap- 
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proved by the President and the Cabinet, 
and he will proceed to employ special 
counsel, making the most, it is said, of 
evidence showing that in many Cases the 
railroads — which Henry H. Rogers says 
are abundantly able to care for them- 
selves — have been at the mercy of the 
Standard Oil. Mr. Moody is determined 
to ascertain by proper legal process 
whether there has been any violation by 
the Standard Oil of the anti-trust or of 
any other Federal law. John D. R.cke- 
feilerand two of the other Standard Oil 
magnates are at presentin Europe. It is 
evident that the war agaiust overgrown 
and arrogant aggregations of capital is to 
go on, whether the plutocrats like it or 
not, and that the vast majority of the 
American people demand that the laws 
shall be enforced, whether they affect by 
their operation and administration rich 
or poor. 


Development of Japanese Trade 


i was to be expected, as the result of 

the late wars in the Far East, that 
the Japanese, while not permitted to 
avail themselves to the full of their defeat 
first of the Chinese, and next of the 
Russians, should be using their powers of 
control over the railways In Northern 
China and Korea for the enlargement of 
tbeir trade. The Japanese are not altru- 
ists, and are not out merchandising for the 
benefit of other nations. At the same 
time the Japanese Goverament is prob- 
ably shrewd enough to adopt and pursue 
such a policy as will fulfill, both in letter 
and in spirit, the formal pledges which it 
made before the recent war. It is credi- 
bly reported that Japan has decided to 
pursue in Manchuria a program which 
will respect the sovereignty of China, will 
honestly keep an open door for all nations 
on equal terms, will replace as soon as 
possible military rule with civil rule, and 
will, so far as possible, discourage the 
growth of anti-foreign sentiment in other 
parts of the Chinese empire. In adopting 
this couree Japan will not only be serving 
her own highest interest, but will also be 
endorsing and establishing the principles 
of territorial integrity and of the open 
door for which the United States has all 
along contended, and to which, under 
the lead of John Hay, this country 
sought the adherence of all the Powers, 


Congo Reform Laws 


S the result of long agitation by 
foreign agencies, a body of laws 
recommended by the reform commit- 
tee appointed to advise upon the best 
means of introducing reforms in the 
Congo State has, by the signature of King 
Leopold, de facto passed into law. King 
Leopold, it may be remembered, rejected 
the proposition of Lord Lansdowne, who, 
in 1903, suggested that a special commis- 
sion of the signatory Powers be sent to 
inquire into the question of Congo abuses, 
bnt in 1904 appointed a Belgian commis- 
sion of three members to make such an 
investigation. The new regulations, drawn 
up by another committee, charged with 
deciding what effect should be given to 
the recommendations of the investigating 
commission, confirm the natives in their 
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holdings of land ; regulate direct and 
personal and also collective taxation ; 
provide for restricted licenses to carry 
arms ; define the status of native chiefs ; 
regulate the hiring out of natives for 
service ; establish additional courts ; give 
definition to administrative powers aad to 
police and military operations ; provide 
for a currency ; and nominate State in- 
spectors, who are charged to watch over 
the due execution of the laws pertaining 
to the natives. In a manifesto to the 
Powers accompanying the reform laws 
Kivg Leopold declares that the Congo is 
essentially a personal undertaking, and 
emphasizes his right to administer it with 
a view to its ultimate annexation, al- 
though he dves not consider the present 
time propitious for such a step. 





Pushing the Hedijaz Railway 


LTHOUGH railway construction in 
Turkey is an interminably slow 
process, it does make progress, and the 
latest news is that the Sultan has given 
orders — not just ordinary orders, to 
which Turkish officialdom pays little re- 
gard, but ‘ strict ’’ orders — to push for- 
ward the work on the Hedjaz Railway so 
that it will be finished early in 1907. The 
Hedjaz Railway, according to an official 
Turkish explanation, owes its construc- 
tion to the desire of the Padishah to com- 
memorate the twenty fifth anniversary of 
his accession in a manner that wiil *‘ im- 
press the whole Moslem world.” This 
amounts to saying that its real object is to 
allow the faithful to visit Mecca and 
Medina by rail. The live starts at La- 
mascus, und the design has been to builu it 
to Akabah, on the boundary line between 
Egypt and Syria which is now in dis 
pute. From Akabab a branch was to ruu 
to Mecea. At present the railway termi- 
nates at Maan, a point about seventy miles 
northeast of Akabah. In the deep game 
which he was playing for the absorption 
of the whole Sinai peninsula, the Sultan 
has been checkmated by England, the 
British Government having disarranged 
his plavs for a peninsula route to the 
Suez Canal. German capital is behind 
many of these railway schemes in Tur- 
key, but so long as its objects are confived 
purely to commercial advantages, there 
does not seem to be any ground on which 
Great Britain biay justly enter a protest 
against such railroad construction. 


Fermeat in Russia 


T HE ferment in Russia continues, 

The riots at Bialystock have created 
a sensation throughout Russia, and, 
although a committee of tne lower House 
of Parliament which went to Bialystock 
to investigate has found that the Govern- 
ment at St. Petersburg was not directly 
responsible for the disturbances there, 
have intensified the popular di-trust of 
the ministry. The Constitutional Oem- 


ocrats offered. and the Douma passed on 
June 22, a resolution devlaring that the 
House, seeing in the prevalent ¢xcesses 
proof of a failure on the part of the 
Minister of the Interior to grasp the real 
cause of the trouble, namely, the contin- 
uance of the old régime, finds thac only 
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& ministry respousible before the people 
can stop the outrages, and therefore again 
demands the instant resignation of the 
cabinet. Fear is +«xpressed by M. Stchep- 
kin that, unless a responsible ministiy is 
inaugurated, Russia will ‘‘ fall to the level 
of Persia and Turkey and ultimately 
come under the tutorship of a reaily 
civilized Government.’’ The emigratory 
exodus of Jews from Odessa and other 
soutbern centres is suddenly »-suming an 
enormous volume. The police of St. 
Petersburg are conducting an energetic 
campaign for the suppression of the 
radical press. The agrarian commisslon 
is at work on the serious task of drafting 
4 new land law. 


Dr. George B. Stevens Dead 


MAN of great worth, and a theolo- 

gian of some distinction, passed 
away last Friday in the person of George 
Barker Stevens, Dwight professor of sys- 
tematic theology in the Yale Divinity 
School. He was born in Spencer, N. Y., 
in 1854. In 1877 he graduated fiom 
Rochester University, and three years 
later from the Yale Divinity School. In 
1882 he accepted a call from the First 
Presbyterian Church in Watertown, 
which is, perhaps, the strongest Presby- 
teriau churcb iu northern New York. In 
1573 he reveived the degree of Po. D. from 
Syracuse University, and in 1855 weut to 
Europe, where, afier » year of study at 
Beilin, Leipsic and Jena, he received 
from Jena the degree of D. D., being the 
firet American, it is said, to be so hon- 
ored. Since euteriug the ministry, Dr. 
Stevens has written a great deal for the 
theological aud riigious press, including 
transiations from the German, and it was 
not surprising that he should have been 
elected on his return from Europe to the 
chair of sacred literature at Yale Diviaity 
School. Dr. Stevens was a mau of stual- 
wart intellect, accurate scholarship, and 
manly bearing. He served, perhaps, as 
a kiud of a balance wheel at Yale Sem- 
inary, his good sense restraining him 
from ultra radicalism. He was, movre- 
over, a kindly friend to young studeuts, 
and brotheriy in ole attitude to bis clerical 
acyualblauces in (he pasturale, 


Telephone Statistics 


HE telephone statistics not loug since 
published by the Census Bureau, 
present sume interesting figures. In that 
year sixty five messages for ever) ian, 
woman and child out of a population of 
78,576 436 1n the United States were seut 
by telephone, the number of telephone 
messages being fifty six (imes as great as 
the total of telegraphic messages sent. 
Competition reduved the average tele- 
graph rate from 43 cents in 1880 to 31 
cents in 1902. The net income per tele- 
phone in 1902 was $9 36. [ne net surplus 
was $2.88 per ’phove, and there were 
2315 297 telephones in operation, Much 
progress has beeu made in the direction 
of putting the wires underground. Of 
the 4,890,456 miles of telephone wires 
in operation in 1902, 489 per cent. were 
overhead. New York State leads all other 
American States in telepLone equipment 
and business. 
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+ INDIANA’S GREATEST METHO. 
DIST ”’ 


HE Indianapolis Daily Star, in its 
issue of June 20, in announcing the 
iecease of Dr. T. A. Goodwin in tributes 
covering several columns, begins with this 
sentence: **Smiling upon his tamily, all 
members of which were gathered about 
his bed, Rev. Dr. Thomas A. Goodwin, 87 
years old, Indiana’s greatest Methodist, 
quietly retired from his long contest with 
death yesterday afternoon.” At his bedside 
were his wife, three daughters — Mrs. 
O. D. Weaver, of Chicago, Mrs. Myra Good- 
win Plantz, wife of President Samuel 
Planiz, of Lawrence University, Appleton, 
Wis., and Mrs. Carrie G. Rexiord, of Indi- 
anapolis — and his son, E. N. Goodwin, of 
New York. 

Dr. Goodwin was born in Brookville, 
Ind , Nov. 2, 1818. When Asbury Univer- 
sity (now De Pauw) was opened at Green- 
castle, Thomas A. Goodwin was its first 
student, and he was a member of the first 
class graduated in 1840. The same year he 
joined Conference, in which he continued 
until 1844, when he opened the Madison 
Female College. Later he became presi- 
dent ot Brook ville College, and resigned in 
1853 to take charge of the Indiana Ameri- 
This was a publication of twenty 
years’ standing, which had alwuys been 
Whig. Under Dr. Goodwin it became a 
pronounced anti slavery paper, reflecting 
the advanced views of its editor on this 
question before the Republican Party had 
come into existence. Later he removed 
the paper to Indianapolis, and it was a 
vigorous supporter of the Republicaa 
Party, the editor exercising the right, 
which he would never in the slightest iota 
relinquish, of expressing every shade of 
his own personal convictions. He was as 
much of a relormer as Gilbert Haven, and 
enjoyed a controversy as well, keeping, 
like Haven,in the best of humor while 
his critics smarted under his brilliant 
sallies of wit and censure. Early in the 
Civil War, his paper, having tulfilled its 
mission, was suspendeu. 

But journalism and authorship was in 
Dr. Good win’s brain and blood, and he must 
aud did write until he became blind some 
two years ago. Theologically he did his 
own thinking, so that his volume on 
“Man's Mode ot Immortality ’” was con- 
sidered heretical, and he was threatened 
with a trial, which actually was begun, but 
later was abandoned. He was a trequent 
contributor to the religious press and to 
the daily papere of his own city, Indianap- 
olis. Z1Ion’s HERALD published him tre- 
quently, and delighted in his independent 
and trenchant way ot putting things, not 
only upon current theological questions, but 
upon the polity of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, He was alert and enthusiastically 
in sympathy with modern Biblical study, 
and believed that fresh light was ever 
Dreaking upon the Word ot God. He wrote 
iiany pamphlets and briet treatixes which 
had wide circulation. 

Personally, Dr. Goodwin was most 
Charming, and when he became a triend it 
was for lite. It was a delight to bein his 
presence and to be associated with him, as 
the editor was at the sessions of several 
“eneral Conferences. His trequent per- 
sonal letters during filteen years and more, 
so long as he waa able to write (before he 
lost his sight), were always a source of joy. 
lremendously alive was he in the days of 
Health, and an inspiration and comfort to 
& nultitude of triends who so tondly loved 
iin. A great, good, true, absolutely sin- 
cere and greatly usetul man, we can tully 
believe that he was indeed “ Indiana’s 
&reatest Methodist.’’ 


Cre 
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SOUTH AMERICA CONFERENCE 
BISHOP THOMAS B, NEELY. 


HE South America Conterence does not 
mean the Conference for all South 
America. Once the title did embrace all 
the work ot the Methodist Episcopal Church 
in that continent. This work began on the 
East Coast, and was followed, after a con- 
siderable interval, by missions along the 
Pacific Coast, and when all were joined in 
one Conference it was under the title South 
Awerica. 

After a time the missions west of the 
Andes were set off and embraced in what 
was called the Western South America 
Conterence, aud so they remained until, by 
the order of the General Conterence of 1904, 
the Western Conterence was divided into 
the Andes Conference and the North Andes 
Mission. 

Now the South America Conference is 
limited to the territory east cf the Andes ; 
but it is not very limited, as will be seen 
when we say that it takes in all Argentina, 
all Uruguay, all Paraguay, and a portion 
ot Brazil. With such a field latitude is 
more apparent than limitation, for Uruguay 
is nearly as large as England and Scotland, 
Paraguay is larger than England, Scotland 
and Wales, and Argentina is nearly five 
times the size of Texas, or one third the 
size of all Europe. 

The recent session of the South America 
Conference was held in the city of 


Buenos Aires. 


It began on the 14th, and closed on the 20th 
ot March, and the sessions were held in the 
Segunda Inglesia (or Second Church), 
which is the largest of oar Spanish churches 
in the capital of Argentina. The business 
sessions were full of interest and profit, 
and the difterent meetings (‘* reunions,’’ 
as the Spanish are apt to call them) 
were well attended and tull of spirit. 
By the way, the Spanish have car- 
ried over into their language the English 
word ‘' meeting,’? without changing its 
form. The reports presented at this session 
proved that the year just closed had been 
one of unusual prosperity, and, indeed, it 
is said to have been the best year the Con- 
ference ever had. 

A number of new charges have been 
placed on the list of appointments. The 
presiding elders’ districts have been so 
large that they were difficult to handle, re- 
quired very much time on the part of the 
presiding elder, and were expensive in ad- 
ministration. To remedy these conditions 
and to lighten the work of the presiding 
elders, who had other work besides that of 
the eidership, some modifications have 
been made. The presiding elders are Dr. 
Charles W. Drees, Buenos Aires District ; 
Dr. William Tallon, Northern District ; Dr. 
S. P. Craver, Western District; Dr. W. P. 
McLaughlin, Central District; Rev. W. F. 
Rice, Southern District ; Rev. Gsorge P. 
Howard, Uruguay District; and Rev. 
Charles J. Turner, Paraguay District. Be- 
cause ot a lack of men, each one of these 
elders has other church work to pertorm in 
addition to the administration of a district. 

We recall that the previous year the Con- 
ference convened in the lecture-room of 
our large 


New Church Edifice in Montevideo, 


the capital of Uruguay. At the close of 
1904 the building was simply walls and 
root, without a floor or a window. My 
cablegram sent in December of that year to 
finish the lecture room was based on the 
encouragement of Bishop McCabe’s check 
tor $2,000, the Missionary Bourd not teeling 
itselt able to furnish any money tor that 
purpose. The lecture room was finished 
and called Bishop McCabe Hall, and in it 
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the Conference meets. At the formal open- 
ing of this great room we were able to an- 
nounce another $2,000 from the same gener- 
ous Bishop, and just before I sailed on my 
second circuit of the continent, he sent me 
another check for $2,000 to help pay off the 
debt. That made in less than twelve 
months 36 000 American gold through this 
good Bishop tor the new church in Monte- 
video —a great work by one man, in a 
single year, tor one church ! Surely Bishop 
McCabe is a great friend ot South America, 
and he is such a benefactor because he be- 
lieves South America is the greatest mis- 
sion-field of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. He believes in South America, 
and proves his faith by his work. That he 
has such taith should convince others otf 
the needs of this field, and inspire others to 
aid. 

There is still some debt, say about $2 500, 
on this property. This should be paid eff 
at once, and then the church will get ready 
to finish the auditorium. Who will help? 

The completion of that lecture-room was 
a@ great inspiration to both preachers and 
people, and made a great impression in 
tavor of ovr denominatian. During the 
year the pastor of the Spanish Church, Dr. 
J. F. Thompson, has had great congrega- 
tions, and, what is better, there was a 
strong revival spirit, and 92 persons were 
received on probation. 

As the large debt on the Second Church 
in Buenos Aires stood in the way of any 
missionary grant to aid the Montevideo 
Church, we telt the situation required care- 
ful study; tor why should the debt on a 
single church 

Block all Other Material Advances 


in the Conterence, and prevent some aid 
going to building enterprises in other 
places? The debt on the Second Church 
was about or over $30,000 American gold, 
and, at the rate it was being reduced, it 
would require nine or ten years for its 
entire liquidation, which was too long 
tor other places to wait. On investigation 
we iound the chapel of the Second Church 
standing about in the centre of a large lot. 
Tne chapel had a seating capacity of about 
one thousand. From the chapel to the 
corner of two good streets was a plot of 
ground spacious enough for a large church 
and a couple of smaller structures, while 
on the other side ot the chapel was a large 
apd unused lot. Though reluctant to part 
with eny land, and especially in a city, 
existing financial conditions caused us to 
decide upon the sale of nearly all this in- 
side lot. The sale was made, and more 
than enough was realized to pay off the 
entire debt on the Second Church, while 
ground epneugh has been retained for a 
church and parsonage. 

That cleared the way for material ad- 
vances elsewhere. At the present time 
there is unusual activity in church erec- 
tion. At Parana, in the province o! Entre 
Rios, Argentina, there is a new church 
approaching completion. At Chacabuco in 
Argentina a church is in course of con- 
struction. In Concordia, Entre Rios, there 
is a new church building enterprise. At 
Bahia Blanca, in the southern part of 
Argentina, a new church has been project- 
ed, materials have been secured, and the 
edifice will soon be erected. In a short 
time it is hoped a smal! church will be 
erected jor the Italians at Lanus, just to 
the south of the city of Buenos Aires. In 
@ number of other places church buildings 
are greatly needed, and it is hoped, 
through the aid of friends in the United 
States, several other churches may soon be 
erected. These needy enterprises should 
receive prompt aid trom individuals in the 
United States. 

Buenos Aires, Argentina. 
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PEACE AND PATRIOTISM 


““O beautiful, my country, 

Be thine a nobler care 

Than all thy wealth of commerce, 
Thy harvests waving fair; 

Be it thy pride to lift up 
The manhood of the poor ; 

Be thou to the oppress é i 
Fair treedom’s open door!’’ 


HE land we love is at peace. The 
world is at peace so far as the preva- 
lence of any war is concerned. And can 
we hope for anything better on our coun- 
try’s natal day than uninterrupted peace 
for her and for the world? The efforts 
that good men and women are making to 
bring about universal peace meet with the 
approval of even those who think that 
this will not be until the millennium has 
come. The highest spirit.of patriotism 
exists in tbe hearts of those who are most 
eager that war shall be no more, that 
there shall never be a recurrence of any of 
the events in our country’s history that 
have made men prove their patriotism by 
shouldering their muskets and going 
forth to war. One may prove one’s 
patriotism in times of peace as well as in 
times of war, and he who loves his 
country most will do most to keep her at 
peace with the world. 

Aadrew Carnegie, in his address to the 
students in the University of St. An- 
drew’s last October, said : ‘‘ The defence 
of home and country may possibly be- 
come necessary, although no man living 
in Britain or America has ever seen inva- 
sion or is at all likely to see it. Still, the 
elements of duty and of patriotism enter 
here. That it is every man’s duty to 
defend home and country goes without 
saying. We should never forget, how- 
ever, that that which makes it a holy duty 
to defend one’s home and country also 
makes it a holy duty not to invade the 
home ard country of others—a truth 
which has not hitherto been kept in 
mind.’’ Here was a strong plea for the 
kind of patriotiem that manifests itself in 
time of peace, and it was this kind of 
patriotiem that Emerson had in mind 
when he wrote: ‘“‘ We hesitate to employ 
@ word so much abused as patriotism, 
whose true sense is almost the reverse of 
the popular sense. We have no sympa- 
thy with that boyish egotism, hoarse 
with cheering for one side, for one state, 
for one town; the right patriotism con- 
sists in the delight which springs from 
contributing our peculiar and legitimate 
advantages to the benefit of humanity.’’ 

Never in the history of our country have 
we heard so much about patriotism and 
veneration for the flag as in the last 
decade. Patriotic orders and societies 
have become so numerous that regular 
columns or departments are devoted to 
them in the papers and magazines. The 
national colors float above our school- 
houses and other public buildings. We 
have all kinds of flag drills, and one 
writer does not exaggerate in saying that 
in our schools veneration for the flag has 
been developed which surpasses rever- 
ence for the scriptures. And yet it 


would be a little difficult for many of our 
boys and girls and for some of our chil- 
dren of larger growth to define just what 
patriotism is to them. Their conception 
of it is as vague as was that of the school- 
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boy who said that it meant to “ lick any 
one who tried to shoot down our flag.’’ 
Somehow we have not yet gotten over 
the idea that patriotism is and must be in 
some way associated with war, when it is 
possible for it to attain its highest form 
in time of peace. There can be no bigher 
patriotism than that comprehended in 
the term ‘‘ good citizenship.’’ The good 
citizen who has never shouldered » mus- 
ket may be as truly patriotic and as loyal 
to country as he who leads a host to 
battle. 

James Russell Lowell had the spirit of 
true patriotism in mind when he wrote: 
‘* What we want is an active class who 
will insist in season and out of season 
that we shall have a country whose 
greatness is measured not only by its 
square miles, its number of yards woven, 
of hogs packed, of bushels of wheat 
raised, not only by its skill to feed and 
clothe the body, but also by its power to 
feed and clothe the soul; a country 
which shall be as great morally as itis 
materially ; # country whose very name 
shall not only, as now it does, stir us as 
with the sound of a trumpet, but shall 
call out all that is best within us by offer- 
ing us the radiant image of something 
better and nobler and more enduring 
than we, of something that shall fulfill 
our own thwarted aspiration, when we 
are but a handful of forgotten dust in the 
soil trodden by a race whom we have 
helped to make more worthy of their 
influence.”’ 





EDUCATION THAT EDUCATES 


SMALL army of graduates is pour- 

ing out just now from the high 
schools, preparatory schowls and colleges 
of America, composed of young men and 
women of high hopes and for the most 
part decent morals, before whose eyes 
gleam in entrancing vision the great 
prizes of life, and who, in their own 
estimation, go forth conquering and to 
conquer. Many of these visionary victors 
will fall by the way in life, some will 
make a sad muss and mess of things, 
and not a few will find at the close of 
their careers that success is still a vision, 
and nota reality. It is well that in con- 
nection with the graduation exercises of 
these various institutions, baccalaureate 
or other addresses should be delivered by 
those who have burnt their fingers carry- 
ing for some years the torch of learning, 
in the course of which sundry assorted 
items of valuable advice — some of it 
valuable in proportion as it 1s not taxen 
—are offered to, and affectionately 
pressed upon, the h»peful young men 
and maidens. 

It would be impossible to record, even 
in outline, the lines of thought, most of 
them good, which have characterized the 
recent Commencement sermons or xad- 
dresses. It might be said that they all 
amount to this — the training needed is 
the education that educates. Education, 
according to the familiar etymology, is 
the ‘‘ leading out’’ or development of the 
miod and other natural powers. The true 
educator is the preceptor who not only 
puts into the mind of his pupil a number 
of truths dogmativally expressed, but who 
also, in the Socratic manner, draws forth 
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from his pupil the better man that is 
potentially latent in him. Much of so- 
called ‘‘ education ’’ does not fulfill this 
dual ideal. It consists simply in stufting 
or cramming the mind with rules, for- 
mule and dogmatic dicta instead of going 
on to train the natural powers of the 
pupil to do their own work in the best 
possible way. But the education which 
stops with the mind, which it teaches to 
‘* do sums ’’ and the like, much as a pet 
dog is taught to perform tricks of which 
it does pot understand the rationale, and 
which perhaps have no rationale, does 
not educate in the truest sense. There is 
& moral man, also, which needs to be 
developed and trained. A person is more 
than a puppet, and edu-ation deals with 
persons. In the broad reach cf the term, 
education, for better or worse, is going on 
all the time, in and out of echool, in the 
moral as well as mental sphere. As 
President Noah Porter put it, in his 
ponderous ‘‘ Human Intellect,’’ which 
was the despair of a past academic gener- 
ation at Yale College: ‘‘' Those who infiu- 
ence the conduct and character of their 
fellowmen by public discussion or private 
conversation, by the persuasion of words 
or the magic power of look or gesture, 
those who seduce to evil or win to good, 
are, in the appropriate sense of the word, 
educators.,’’ 

It is the business of the church, of the 
home, of the Sunday-school, and of all 
good people, to see to it that the forces in 
society that educate for good on the moral 
side of men’s natures are constantly re- 
inforcei, that a ron-sectarian education 
shall not mean a secularized curricalum, 
that instructors in college and public 
institutions shall be chosen not simply 
for brilliancy in research work (much less 
for good looke and social position), but 
much more for character, and that educa- 
tion, to the extent that it is acquired by 
any one, shall be regarded not as an end 
itself, but as a means to a larger end, the 
development of the human soul into a 
likeness to its God. 





Those Who Need Most 


EN. F. D. GRANT is fond of telling 
the story of a certain colonel who 
had his regiment drawn up oue Suaday for 
church parade. The church, however, was 
undergoing repairs, and could not accom- 
modate all. Thecolonel thereupon ordered 
the sergeant major to direct all the men 
who did not want to go to church to fall 
out on the reverse flank. About sixty per 
cent. of the men gladly so fell out. ‘* Now, 
sergeant-major,” ordered the colonel, 
‘‘dismiss the men who didn’t fall out, and 
merch the others into church. They need 
it most!” 

It is quite true that the people who most 
need the church are the people who never 
go there, or who, if they go at all, go 
reluctantly. The preacher can rarely get 
at them to rebuke them for their perversi- 
ty, and so is tempted to berate instead the 
faithful believers who do attend service. 
This course is hardly just to the latter. 
More personal interviews with the non- 
churchgoers on the streets or in the shops 
might have the eftect of bringing them toa 
better mind. ‘Come thou with us and we 
will do thee good!” will be the winning 
argument. A stronger pulpit will make 4 
steadier audience. No minister has the 
authority of a colonel to march the delin- 
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quents to church; butjif he is master of his 
sacred art as a preacher, he may draw the 
religious truants thither by the‘attraction 
of a preaching that pierces ithe pachyder- 
matous conscience and § persuades i even 
Demases and Simon Maguses to repent. 





‘«« Mixin’ Larns Both ”’ 


RESIDENT FROST, of Berea, is fond 
P of telling the story of a mountain 
mail-carrier, who quoted a man who lived 
in the valley as saying: “ Wall,I allow 
thar’s a heap o’ things goin’ on up thar 
thet we all don’t know nary thing about;” 
and a mountaineer as observing: “ An’ 
hit’s the case likewise thet thar’s a heap o’ 
things goin’ on down here thet you-all 
don’t know nary thing about,’’ and then 
added, by way of his own comment, ** An’ 
mixin’ larns both parties!’’ This sapient 
observation, which has a wider range ot 
applicability than the mountains of Ten- 
nessee, is true of the meetings of the 
League for Political Education, which 
aims to bring New York multi-million. 
aires into close touch with men of brains, 
ideas, and ideals, for purposes of mutual 
co operation in charitable and other public 
work. Itis a fact that in the meetings of 
the League ‘‘ mixin’ larns both parties.’ 
Itis a pity that there is not more of this 
frank and friendly ‘“‘ mixin’” between 
different classes in the community. If 
there were, many deplorable misunder- 
standings, jealousies, and bickerings that 
now distract the public mind and retard 
civic progress might be avoided. 





Prof. Terry in Epworth Church 
S announced last week, Prof. Milton 

S. Terry, UL. D., of Garrett Biblical 
Institute, Evanston, II1l., is spending a tew 
days in Boston and vicinity, the guest of 
his brother, Rev. D. W. Terry, D. D., of 
Cambridge. Prot. Terry preached in Ep- 
worth Church, Sunday morning, June 17. 
In spite of the heavy down-pour of rain, a 
fair-sized audience was assembled; and 
those who came were well repaid. The 
Professor gave a Bible reading from the 
story of Jacob, bringing out in three vivid 
pictures the religious value of Jacob’s 
experiences, leading his hearers to the 
inevitable conclusion that such an account, 
touching the deepest issues of life — man’s 
Struggle from earth to heaven — could have 
been the work only uf an inspired writer. 
The audience listened with rapt attention, 
and as though for the first time, to the 
portrayal of Jacob’s life. With Jacob in 
his dream, they saw the earth about them 
crowded with the supernatural ; they saw 
God at the top of the ladder devising means 
to reach man at the bottom and lift him up 
—the real fact of the Incarnation ; they 
Saw His ministering angels, ascending and 
descending, waiting upon man; they re- 
membered that, like Jacob, when in that 
still moment he came tace to tace with 
God, they also made their vows of service 
‘o Him; they remembered, too, that as 
J acob in the following years of sharp bar- 
Rain and trade forgot God and his vows, 
they also had been forgetiul of Him untila 
Calamity, like Esau’s coming to meet 
Jacob, reminded them of their indifference 
and sintulness, and caused them, like 
Jacob, to cry to God, first in tear, but then 
‘n the real attitude of prayer, clinging to 
the angel, say ing : ‘I will not let Thee go 
®xcept Thou bless me,” until the old lite, 
the Jacob lite, passed away with the old 
- me, and the new life, the Israel-lite, the 
Christ lite, began. Tne strong spiritual 
ng: of the sermon was supplemented by 
the singing, at the close of the service, of 
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Charles Wesley’s inspired hymn, ‘‘ Wrest- 
ling Jacob,” especially the last stanza 
(New Hymnal, No. 511; Old, Nos. 377 and 
378). 

Professor Terry’s voice has a most 
pleasing depth and resonance ; he speaks 
with animation and at times with dramatic 
force, and impresses upon his hearers the 
great truths of the New Testament Gospel 
with clear, chaste and logical speech. His 
sermon would make a splendid tract for 
seriously-minded seekers after a reason- 
able and sure Christian faith. 





Translation of Rev. William P. Ray 


HE sudden death, last week, in New 
York, of Rev. William P. Ray, of 
Cambridge, was a great shock to his 
friends, and leaves them with a sense of 
severe loss. He was a rare character, in- 
tensely spiritual, without fanaticism or 
Pharisaism. He had no shibboleths, but 
he walked very closely with God, and in- 
timately knew Him whom he fully be- 
lieved. After seven years in the East 
Maine Conference, which he joined at 
twenty-two, he took a course in theology at 
Concord and Boston, graduating trom the 

















THE LATE REV. W. P, RAY 


Boston School of Theology in 1869. For 
twenty-three years he was a very useful 
member of the New England Conference, 
being stationed in Boston, Cambridge, 
Salem, Peabody, Newburyport, Gardner, 
and Worcester. In 1892 he took a super- 
numerary relation, and in 1898 chose to 
retire {rom the itinerant ranks into the 
local. He conducted for some years a very 
successful Bible school in Hawleyville, 
Conn., and also occupied himselt largely 
among the Young Men’s Christian Associ- 
ations. He was greatly interested in the 
pastorless churches and churchless towns 
ot New England, particularly those of 
Maine, where he was born, and at the time 
ot his death was collecting money in their 
behalf. He will be much missed in many 
directions. He had a very sunny disposi- 
tion and a large heart. He was 69 at the 
time of his decease, and leaves a widow 
and three children, who have our sincere 
sympathy. 





What Is Possible 


PROPOS of the presentation of the 
work of our denomination among 
foreign speaking peoples, we gladly pub- 
lish the following letter, written by Rev. 
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F. M. Estes, of Holyoke, under date of 
June 19: . 


‘*T read with deep interest the articles on the 
foreign work in New England which you pre- 
sented so helpfully in the Aeracp of June 6. 
Presuming you desire to make ihe representa- 
tiun as complete as possible, I venture a word 
concerning our Chinese work. Twenty-four 
years ago a Chinese Sunday-schoo!l was started 
in Holyoke,in the old Y. M. C.A. building, 
which has continued without interruption to 
the present time. About nineteen years ago 
Miss Emily Smith, a member ofthe Highlands 
Methodist Episcopal Church, became its super- 
intendent. She bas been a very wise and suc- 
cessful worker, and her efforts have been 
crowned with the conversion of several of these 
young men. Fourteen years ago the school 
was transferred to the Highlands Church, 
where it has since conducted its services. Rev. 
Chan Lok Shang, of Boston, was with us last 
Sunday, preaching to the Chinese both after- 
noon andevening. In the afternoon 27 China- 
men were present, in the evening 21. [ had the 
pleasure of seeing four of their number rise, 
declaring by that act that they were ready to 
forsake their idols and serve Christ. Six of the 
scholars are at present members of the church.” 





PERSONALS 





— Rev. George Alcott Phinney, pastor of 
Highlands Church, Dorchester, received 
the degree of D. D. at the Commencement 
of Lawrence University, Appleton, Wis. 


— By request of members of the class, 
Rev. Charles Harley Smith, of Taunton, 
preached the high school baccalaureate 
sermon, June 24, for the second year. 


— Rev. Christian F. Reisner, of class of 
196 of Boston University School of Theol- 
ogy, pastor of Grace Church, Denver, Col., 
has been granted the degree of D. D. by 
Baker University. 


— President F. H. Knight, of New Or- 
leans University, has returned, with his 
family, to New England ior the summer. 
Dr. Knight is available tor Sunday supply, 
and should be addressed at 36 Bromfield St. 


— William Jennings Bryan is due to 
reach New York, Aug. 29, on his return 
from a tour of the world. It is announced 
that the Democracy will give him a great 
reception on his landing. 


—The New Bedford Standard says: * Dr. 
Madison C. Peters calls Mary Baker G. 
Eddy ‘ the Lydia Pinkham of the soul’ —a 
phrase which wil! influence more people 
than all the rest together of his elaborate 
argument against Christian Science.”’ 


— Hor. Charles E. Hughes, of New York 
the insurance probe, aud Col. Henry Wat- 
terson, of Louisville, Ky., the great editor, 
were among those to receive honorary 
degrees from Brown University at its 
Commencement last week, on each being 
conferred the degree of Doctor of Laws. 


— Miss Abbie May Evans is rapidly 
enhancing her already brilliant reputation 
as a recitationist and impersonator. Me- 
morial Day she was called to her native 
town — Westtord — where she delighted the 
veterans and citizens, who crowded the 
large town hall, with ‘* Reminiscences of 
the War.” At the late anniversary she 
entertained the young ladies of Miss Cham- 
berlayne’s private school on the Fenway 
with “ Browning’s ‘In a Balcony.’” At 
this last entertainment Mrs. Bertha Cush- 
ing Child thrilled the audience with her 
matchiess singing. Miss Evans is the 
daughter of Rev. M. H. A. Evans, of South 
Boston. 


— A pathetic feature of the Northwestern 


‘University Commencement will be the 


presentation ot the diploma of Miss Emma 
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Patten, the senior who died three weeks 
ago, to her father, Prot. Amos W. Patten, 
head of the department of Biblical litera- 
ture at the Evanston school. Never before 
in the history of the school has such a 
thing occurred, but in view ot the fact tbat 
she completed all her work while suffering 
trom the illness which caused her death, as 
well as her often expressed desire that she 
might graduate, the faculty has voted to 
issue the diploma. 


— Rev. G. M. Curl, presiding: elder of 
Concord District, New Hampshire Conter- 
ence, writes under date of June 21: “‘ Mrs. 
Dr. Elisha Adams died this morning about 
9o’clock. Obituary Jater.” 


— Dr. Judson 8. Hill, who has just fin. 
ished twenty. five years ot heroic and suc- 
cessful service at the head ot Morristown 
Normal and Industrial Institute, called at 
this office last week. 


— The HERALD office, last week, was fa- 
vored with a pleasant call from Miss Ella 
E. Glover, missionary of the W. F. M. 8. at 
Ch’ang Li, China. It is seven years since 
Miss Glover was last in the home land, 


and she is looking well in spite of nervous 
tatigue. 


— Rev. F. M. Larkin, D. D., of Grace 
Church, San Francisco, at the earnest re- 
quest of the Methodist Laymen’s Reliet 
Legion tor the assistance ot California, has 
consented to act as secretary tor the pres- 
ent. Dr. Larkin is now in Cincinnati, 0. 


— Rev. Dr. 8. L. Gracey, U.S. Consul at 
Foochow, China, presented the work of 
missions in China at both South St. and St. 
Paul’s Churches, Lynn, on Sunday, mak- 


ing an abiding impression upon each con- 
gregation. 


— Rev. S. T. Westhafer, D. D., of Fourth 
St. Church, Wheeling, W. Va., is unani- 
mously invited to return for the seventh 
year. During his pastorate with this im 
portant church moré than five hundred 
have been added to the membership. 


— Rev. Rennetts C. Miller. ot Summer- 
field Church, Fall River, resigns his pas- 
torate, to take «ftect Oct. 1, to become 
field secretary of the International Reform 
Bureau. His church very reluctantly con- 
sents to release him, because his present 
pastorate has been unusually successful. 


— Rev. Dr. Jesse Bowman Young, of 
Walnut Hills, Cincinnati, delivered one of 
the Memorial Day addresses in that city, 
May 30,and gave the Commencement ad- 
dress at Walden University, Nashville, 


and at West Virginia Wesleyan College, in 
June. 


— Bishop William F. McDowell was 
elected president of the board of trustees ot 
Northwestern University for the coming 
year at the annual meeting of the board in 
Evanston last week. A life tenure office 
—that of honorary president ot the board 
— was created tor William Deering, the 
retiring president. 


— Rev. C. C. Whidden, of the Vermont 
Conference, now engaged in special educa- 
tional work in Philadelphia, has accepted 
a call to supply the pulpit of Ebenezer 
Church of that city during the month of 
August. Ebenezer, in its new and magnifi- 
cent edifice on 52d St., entertained the last 
session of the Philadelphia Conterence, 
and is pow enjoying a season of great 
prosperity. 


— The multitude who hold in such tender 
and gratetul remembrance the memory of 
Mrs. Sarah L. Keen will be comtorted to 
learn that a memorial pamphlet has been 
published containing a sketch of her life 
and work, and especially the very fitting 
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address delivered by Bishop Foss at her 
iuneral. Annie Ryder Gracey edits the 
pamphlet at the request of the Philadelphia 
Branch ot the W. F. M.S. 


— Rear Admiral Bowman H. McCalla, 
who has just retired from active service 
in the U. S. Navy, is a bluff and hearty 
seaman, who has done the conntry good 
service. It was he who was the life and 
soul of the relief expedition which first 
marched through the Boxer forces to the 
relief of Pekin and thereby saved the lives 
ot the Legationers in 1900. Admiral Mc- 
Calla has also been much interested, with 
his wite,in promoting Christian work for 
the enlisted men of the Navy —and to say 
that is higher praise than to call him a 
brave sailor. 


— Dr. A. F. Nightingale, superintendent 
ot schools, Cook Co. (including Chivago), 
Ill., delivered the annual address at the 
Commencement of Simpson College, Ia., 
last week, and the degree of LL.D. was 
conferred upon him. He was professor of 
ancient languages in that college thirty-five 
years ago. Dr. Nightingale is a graduate 
ot Wesleyan University, class of ’66. He 
is one of the most eminent educators in the 
West, and is considered national authority 
on secondary school subjects. 


— The Western Christian Advocate ot last 
week says: ‘‘A tarewell luncheon was 
given Mrs. W. P. Thirkield at the Glenn 
Home, Cincinnati, by the officers of that 
institution, in honor ot her long and useful 
connection therewith. Mrs. Thirkield will 
soon remove to Washington, where her 
husband, Dr. Thirkield, assumes the presi- 
dency of Howard University. A beautiful 
Rookwood vase was presented to her upon 
the occasion.”’ 


— Edgar Sheffield Brightman, only son of 
the late Rev. George E. Brightman, and 
grandson of the late Rev. J. F. Sheffield, 
ot the New Eagland Southern Conterence, 
won signal honors at the recent Com- 
mencemepnt at Brown University. He not 
only had one oft the four Commencement 
orations, but was given final honors in 
English literature and language, in Ger- 
manic languages and literature, and in 
Greek literature and history. 


— R3v. John C. Burke, a member of the 
graduating class ot our School of Theology, 
who but a tew weeks ago was reported by 
the physicians as at the point of death, has 
happily passe’ the crisis of his disease 
(brain fever), and isdaily improving. With 
his tamily heis on his charge at North Truro. 
Toa friend he writes that when he seemed 
to himself to be exchanging worlds, he was 
able, by the assured presence of the Con- 
queror of Death, to look the grim messenger 
in the face as calmly as he expects to look 
into the tace of his dear old mother when able 
to visit her once more. May many precious 
and victorious years be yet giveo him here 
in the battlefields of time! 


— Rev. William R. Newhall, D. D., after 
fourteen years as principal ot Wesleyan 
Academy, Wilbraham — with one exception 
holding the position longer than any one 
in the history ot the school — accepts re- 
election only on condition that a successor 
be chosen as soon as possible. It is 
expected that a choice will be made in 
season tor the new principal to enter upon 
his duties at the opening of the Academy 
in the fall. Dr. Newhall has filled the 
position during a crucial and transitional 
period, affecting seriously all Conference 
schools, with marked faithtulness and 
loyalty, and his name will ever be honor- 
ably linked with the history of this oldest 
educational institution of the church. Into 
whatever position of service he may be 
called, whether to college chair or the 
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pastorate, he will carry rare intellectual 
gitts and great capabilities of usefulness, 
He was greatly successful in the pastorate. 
Scholarly, pertinent and eloquent as a 
preacher, ani wise as an administrator, he 
is qualified to assume any pastorate in the 
connection, and we shall heartily congrat- 
ulate any church which may be able to se- 
cure him. At this critical time in the his- 
tory ot the Academy, it is of the highest 
importance that the trustees be guided to 
a wise choice of his successor. 





BRIEFLETS 





The pul-lication of several reports of anni- 
versaries of our Conterence seminaries are 
unavoidably held over until next week. 





Will our correspondents, and others, bear 
in mind that the HERALD will go to press a 
day earlier than usual next week, on ac- 
count of the holiday? Notices, items of 
news, etc., must be in the office on Satur- 
day to secure insertion. 


Rev. Dr. John R. Hykes, agent of the 
American Bible Society in China, in his 
annual report says that the direct issues are 
the largest of any year since the Society be- 
gan to work in China —a total of 625 852 
volumes. There continues to be a growing 
demand for complete Bibles and New Testa- 
ments, and this is said to be a hopeful sign 
in the present crisis through which even the 
Emperor recognizes the country is passing. 


Rev. Dr. Samuel M, Crothers of Cam- 
bridge, in an address recently delivered in 
London, said that ‘ia New England there 
were country communities that had re- 
lapsed into paganism, and were standing 
examples of the futility of mere little sec- 
tarian communities. That region was 4 
place where there stood no one great church 
with sacred association, only a few little 
meeting houses, scarcely attended by the 
people. 


The Springfield Republican speaks with 
characteristic courage and trankness in 
saying: 


‘+ Maine newspapers report the Shiloh com- 
munity, founded by Frank W. Sandford, a8 
being on the decline. New converts are not 
joining so rapidly as they did, and large con- 
tributions to the cause are rare. This certainly 
ought to be the fact, The man who teaches the 
glory of poverty and abasement, and goes 
about in §20000 steam yachts, striving to make 
converts, signally fails to live up to his own 
professions. The courts have failed to reach 
this queer fanatic or fraud, and it is to be 
hoped that a process of natural disintegration 
may now lead tothe ena of his adventure in 
Maine.” 





Our Baltimore and Washington corre- 
spondent, under date of June 22, sends this 
important information : 


‘“* When I[ wrote my last letter the Woman's 
College debt matter was not decided. The $500,- 
000 has now been fully pledged by responsible 
persons, and the college is saved to the eburch 
to do the work it has been doing for the years 
past. The Massey estate, through Chester UV. 
Massey, of Toronto, Canada, gave $50 000; An- 
drew Carnegie gave $50,000; and the Baltimore 
Conference pledged itself to undertake to raise 
$50 000. Most of the last has been pledged. In 
smaller amounts from $30,000 down the whole 
amount has been secured, and $10 000 has been 
added for special purposes, and $70 000 for en- 
dowment. The total raised is $580 000, The col- 
lege was embarrassed by the Baltimore fire, 
and the pledging of the #500000 is a noble 
achievement. Dr. Goucher and the friends of 
the school are to be greatly congratulated.” 
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Delaware, 


Ohio. 


“y RESIDENT HERBERT WELCH, in 
i the presentation of his annaal report 

the first to come trom his hands to the 
board of trustees and Conference visitors — 
revealed himself master of the situation. 
Everg interest of the institution was dealt 
with, and its salient needs tersely outlined. 
His sermon on Sunday, June 17, in Gray 
Memorial Hall, was heard with deep inter- 
est by more than a thousand people. It 
presented the Master as He revealed Nim. 
self to His first disciples, ‘‘ As One That 
Serveth,” and urged the worth, the exem- 
plary power, the cost, and the rewards of 
service, such as a cultivated brain and 
heart can render, with searching and loving 
force. 

2 5 

The Commencement address was deliv- 
ered by Edward Jewitt Wheeler, editor of 
Current Literature. His theme was, ‘* The 
Earthquake — and Afterwards.” At the 
last chapel service of the year, on Tuesday 
morning of Commencement week, Mr. 
R. W. Burns, one of the new trustees, a 
leading paper manutacturer of Ohio, made 
a taking address in awarding the athletic 
prizes. The bonors iu oratory and debate 
were awarded by Judge Atkinson, of 
Washington, D. C., in a tacetious and witty 
speech, while Bishoyy Walden, Dr. E. D. 
Whitlock, Mr. C. S. Hoskinson — a trustee 
who has undertaken to turnish to the whole 
body of alumni, scattered in all parts of 
the world, trom time to time such reports, 
plans for co operation, and other data as 
may aid in allying toem with new bonds 
to the school — and Rev.S. K. Arbuthnot 
also shared in the services of the hour, 
which were crowded with interest. 

The alumni banquet took place on 
Wednesday, June 20, in the new John 
Edwards Gymnasium, and a thousand 
places were occupied at the tables. Presi- 
dent Welch, Prot. R. T Stevenson, with a 
half dozen others, made briet addresses. 
The place is ideal tor such a purpose, and 
indeed the building, which was dedicated 
last February, is about as fine as anything 
inthe State for its usual uses. Another 
new addition to the campus made during 
the past year is the Engineering Annex to 
the Elliott Hall of Physics. This annex 
cost but $5,600, but is weil-planned and 
well built, and tor the present fills the need 
ot the hour as well as a more expensive 
and elaborate plant would do. The presi- 
dent outlined in his report his conviction 
that the institution needed at least five new 
buildings in the not distant tuture —a 
Gymnasium and Y. W. C. A. building 
combined, tor the women ; # hall of music 
and fine arts; a Y.M.C.A. building; a 
central power plant; and a new science 
building. The University now owns, in 
buildings, grounds, equipment and endow- 
ment, according to the auditor’s recent 
report, $1,735,000. If Ob1io Methodism shall 
add to thisamount the sum of at least halt 
& Million for endowment in the next five 
years, Ohio Wesleyan University will be 
reasonably well fitted, and outfitted, tor 
the enlarging work which opens before the 
Vision of those who are charged with the 


administration of this great educational 
trust, 


The death of Governor Pattison, occur- 
ting at the opening of Commencement 
week, on Monday, June 18, brought the 
Shadows over Delaware. John M. Pat- 
tison had been sent forth from the institu- 
tion in his young manhood as a graduste; 
i0 recent years he had been a trustee; the 


alumni all over the State had taken a deep 
interest in his campaign last summer, and 
some of them had been leaders in the work 
of electing him to the governorship; in 
Delaware he had found a wife, and in his 
bereavement in later years here he had 
married again, in each instance his choice 
talling upon an accomplished daughter ot 
his beloved instructor, the late Dr. W. G. 
Williams. Under these circumstances it is 
no wonder that faculty, students, and com- 
munity were deeply moved by the news of 
his decease. 

In the memorial action of the board of 
trustees and Coutference visitors it was 
chronicled that John M. Pattison had been 
in his private lite and his business and 
public career an honor to his Alma Mater, 
representing to the world the ideals for 
which Ohio Wesleyan University stands, 
while his services as trustee and the value 
ot his sympathy and counsels were em- 
plasiz3d. Hon. David S. Gray, president 
of the board, Judge G. W. Atkinson, ot 
West Virginia, a justice in the Court of 
Claims, in Washington, D. C., President 
Welcb, Rev. Dr. A. J. Lyon, and Richard 
Dymond were appointed a committee on 
the part of the board to attend the funeral 
services. President Welch, to his regret, 
was detained at Delaware, the tuneral 
occurring on Commencement Day, when 
his presence was imperatively required at 
the University. 


. * 


Measures were taken by the trustees to 
bring about a closer affiliation between the 
University, the alumni, and the churches 
in Ohio. The conviction is deepening that 
a policy ot this kind, which shall induce 
on the part of the pastors a closer interest 
in the work ot the institution, put on the 
hearts of the intelligent laity a new sense 
of the needs that are increasing for larger 
facilities snd a vision of the great work 
already done at Delaware, organize alumni 
associations in the chief cities and towns 
ot the State, and arrange in every district 
public meetings in behalf of the higher 
education and its relations to the prosper- 
ity ot the church, will speedily result in 
additions to the resources of the Univer- 
sity, and moreover open up to multitudes 
ot homes where boys and girls are growing 
up in need of collegiate training the pecul- 
iar advantages which are provided in a 
school where, as in this case, religion and 
culture go hand in hand. Dr. Welch’s 
terse and urgent word to the board, to the 
effect that he believed the work of higher 
education in its vital relations to the work 
and growth of the church stood next to the 
function of active evangelism, tound ap- 
parently deep lodgment in the hearts of 
those who heard it. 


By special resolution, the absence of the 
venerable Dr. R. 8S. Rust, now in his nine- 
tieth year, and tor more than a generation 
a familiar figure at the meetings of the 
board; of Mr. John Naylor, detained by 
affliction in his tamily; and of Bishop 
Bashtord, whose presence had been eager- 
ly expected in view of his recent scjourn in 
China, but who had been hindered by tem- 
porary disability, and the necessity of tak- 
ing rest and obtaining recuperation for the 
work before him this fall, was made a mat- 
ter of regretiul and sympathizing record. 

The budget of the University for the year 
beginning in September next, after careful 
paring down, was put by a conservative 
estimate at $152,620, In order to meet this 
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outlay it will be necessary to secure nearly 
$20,000 in addition to the income now in 
sight. Hopes are cherished that without 
occasioning the martyrdom or suicidal 
selt. sacrifice of any one in the administra- 
tion in securing tunds, the needed money 
may be had to pay in full the bills for the 
pew year. 

It is expected that Rev. Dr. T. H. Camp. 
bell, now presiding elder of Bellefontaine 
District, and professor elect to the new 
chair of historical theology, on the tounda- 
tion erected by the late Dr. Joseph Trim- 
ble, the proceeds of which have just been 
released from annuity claims, will, in ad- 
dition to his other duties, act as financial 
secretary during the coming year, and thus 
help to secure funds tor the institu- 
tion. 

On class day Rev. Dr. W. P. Thirkield, 
of Cincinnati, delivered the alumni wel- 
come—a _ forcible and eloquent address 
adapted to quicken the hearts of college 
people to appreciate the advantages which 
higher education aftords,and to prompt 
them to show that appreciation in a lite of 
service, 

John G. Woolley, editor of the New Voice, 
delivered the address before the Christian 
Associations of the University, his theme, 
“Christian Citizenship,” dealing chiefly 
with the iniquities of the liquor habit and 
traffic. He did not confine himself to a 
plea for political action along partisan liner, 
but made a virile and tremendously torcible 
plea tor united action against a common 
foe. It is tair to say that he captured and 
captivated even those who had expected 
that he would simply appear as an advo- 
cate of the Prohibition Party. 


The following honorary degrees were 
conferred: Doctor of Laws, Rev. Wilbur 
Patterson Thirkield, D. D., of the class ot 
1876, corresponding secretary of the Freed- 
men’s Aid and Southern Education Society. 
and president-elect of Howard Univernity,, 
Washington, D. C.; John Granville Wool- 
ley, Evq., editor ot the New Voice, class ot 
1871; Robert T. Miller, Esq., ot Cincin- 
nati, O. 

Docter of Literature: Edward Jewitt 
Wheeler, of the class of 1879, formerly 
editor of the Voice and of the Literary 
Digest, and now editor of Current Litera 
ture, New York city. 

Doctor of Divinity: Rev. William Cary 
Endley, class of 1879, presiding elder Sxn- 
dusky District, North Ohio Conterence ; 
Rev. Orville Ernest Watson, class of 1882, 
Bedell professor ot New Testament instruc- 
tion, Kenyon Theological Seminary, Ohio. 

Master of Arts: Rov. Daniel Carter, class 
of 1886, Toledo, O.; Edmund Daniel Lyon, 
class of 1882, city superintendent of public 
schools, Madisonville, O.; Nelson Clark 
Stone, Esq., president Natioval City Bank, 
Akron, Obio. 

At the Commencement services President 
Welch gave diplomas to 43 candidates for 
the degree of Bachelor ot Arts; 24 Bach- 
elors of Science and 42 Bachelors ot Litera- 
ture were recognized in similar fashion. 
Among the graduates were two young 
Chinamen who have been ior some years 
diligent students in the institution, 

The taculty had recommended Governor 
Pattison tor the degree of Doctor of Laws, 
and the trustees had the name betore them 
for action when the telegram came an- 
nouncing the Governor’s decease. Hence, 
instead of actiog on the degree, it became 
their pathetic duty to tormulate a telegram 
ot condolence to the afflicted tamily, and to 
put on record an estimate of the character 
and labors of the Governor, who was grad- 
uated trom the institution ia 1864, and who 
had been for years a taithtul trustee and 
devoted friend of the University. 
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Jesus and His Mother 


REV. DANIEL 
HY did not the risen Christ appear 
to His mother? This is nota 
vital question, but nevertheless it is one 
that suggests itself to every thoughtful 
reader of the Gospels, and the failure to 
receive a satisfactory answer leaves a 
slight shadow upon the faultless character 
of the Son of Man. We dislike to admit 
the least lack of love on the part of Jesus 
to her who is pronounced ‘‘ blessed among 
women.’’ Hence various answers have 
been suggested to our question, such as 
the tradition that He did manifest Him. 
self to His mother first of all, but the 
evangelists tailed to record it because she 
kept it to herself. But this was something 
that neither Mary Magdalene nor Cephas 
could keep to themselves; much less 
could the mother heart contain this 
secret. The tradition is the utterly base- 
less fabrication of some later century. It 
is self-contradictory, if she told no one. 
It must have been a sore trial to her to 
hear of her Son’s manifestation of Him- 
self to one and another, even to him who 
denied Him with an oath in His greatest 
need of human sympathy, while she who 
gave Him birth is left unrecognized. 

In our study of this question, we think 
we have found a consideration which 
relieves the difficulty. Jesus, after His 
resurrection, omitted to appear to His 
mother from His special love to her, and 
not from any lack of filial affection. He 
wished her to enjoy the last and greatest 
of His beatitudes — the blessing which 
neither Mary Magdalene nor any of His 
apostles could ever enjoy, the superior 
blessing of believing without seeing. This 
beatitude Christ has bequeathed to all 
post-apostolic believers down to the last 
generation. 

What are its special elements of value? 
It lifts the grounds of faith from the 
sensible to the supersensible. Our senses, 
or rather, our inferences from them, may 
deceive us, but our spiritual intuitions, 
never. It is blessed to have a risen 
Saviour once address the eye and ear; it 
is more blessed to realize His abiding 
presence all the days of our earthly lives. 
This is the blessed heritage of the church 
since Pentecost. Thus there is in the 
Bible a progress of both doctrine and 
privilege. The prophets rejoiced to fore- 
see and foretell the Messiah, but died 
without the sight. The apostles saw 
Him, and were glad. But a still higher 
privilege was reserved for later believers 
— not only the manifestation of Christ to 
each individual who loves Him and 
keeps His commandments, but His in- 
dwelling in the heart in the Person of the 
Divine Paraclete. In fact, there is little 
or no scope for faith after sight. Says 
Augustine: ‘‘ We do not know and be- 
lieve ; for we believe in order to know. 
If we should wish to know aud then be- 
lieve, we would neither know nor be- 
lieve.”’ 

Our Saviour must have been deeply 
grieved at the unbelief of His disciples in 
respect to His declaration that He would 
rise from the dead on the third day — 
the most wonderful promise that ever fell 
from human lips. Yet no one except His 
enemies seems to have remembered it till 
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after the event. It was this heedlessness 
and unbelief that sharpened the implied 
reproof of Thomas: ‘‘ Because thou hast 
seen Me, thou Last believed ’’ — the same 
as to say: ‘* You ought to have believed 
My promise, so definite as to designate 
the very day of My victory over death.’’ 
There is another reproof couched in this 
address to the doubting apostle, a rebuke 
for distrusting the testimony of his fellow 
apostles and the women who had seen 
the Lord. 

This brings us to the second element of 
special value, which consists in believing 
our fellow disciples of Christ. Faith in 
men must precede love to men —a love 
that would bind up the warring factions 
of humanity into the bundle of universal 
brotherhood... Thus believing without 
seeing honors both Christ and all His 
disciples. The love of Christ in with- 
holding Himself from the eager eyes of 
His mother is also seen in His failure to 
manifest Himself to His enemies. Many 
think this is a weak spot in the Christian 
evidences : Jesus appeared only to His 
friends. Why did He not show Himself 
to Pilate and Herod, to Annas and Cai- 
phas, to their chagrin and condemnation ? 
To do so is human, but Jesus is divine, 
With a desire for their salvation, He ab- 
stained from this cheap triumph over His 
enemies, He saw that an exhibition of 
Himself to those not in sympathy with 
Him would be obstructive of their exer- 
cise of saving faith. In their hostile atti- 
tude towards Him they would have re- 
garded His appearance as a figment of the 
imagination, a phantom, or, in Dutch 
phrase, ‘‘a spook.’’ This would forever 
preclude that historical faith which is the 
necessary stepping-stone towards saving 
faith in Him as the only Saviour. He 
gave them no occasion for such self- 
sophistication to their own rnin. He 
would remove every obstacle to that for- 
giveness for which He prayed on the 
cross : ‘‘ Father, forgive them ! ”’ 

We cannot close our meditation on the 
great promise for all ages, ‘‘ Blessed [or 
happy] are they who saw not and yet 
believed,’’ without considering the rela- 
tion of this last and greatest beatitude to 
the doctrine of the personal and visible 
kingship of Christ on the earth during a 
thousand years. Will not this be a long 
step backward in the matter of the 
blessedness of those who have money 
enough to visit Jerusalem, or whatever 
other place may be the capital where 
King Jesus is visibly enthroned? All 
who believe because they see will be less 
blessed than those believers who lived be- 
fore the millennial reign, and even those 
whom poverty may compel to stay at 
home. This retrograde in Christian privi- 
lege after advancing from Abraham to 
Pentecost and onward to the second ad- 
vent, is an insuperable objection to pre- 
millennialism. It implies the termina- 
tion of the dispensation of the Paraclete, 
whose coming was a blessing superior to 
Christ’s personal presence on the earth. 
‘“‘ It is expedient for you that I go away. 
If I go not away, the Comforter will not 
come.’’ In fact, Dr. A. J. Gordon’s book 
contains a chapter entitled, ‘‘ The Ascent 
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of the Holy Spirit’’ — an idea without 
the shadow of a Scriptural foundation, 
Yet this baseless doctrine seems to be a 
necessary inference from premillennial- 
ism, inasmuch as the office of the Pura. 
Clete, in the words of Christ, to ‘ take of 
mine and show it unto you,’’ is now 
superseded by the bodily presence of 
Jesus, the natural eye taking the place of 
the spiritual eye, the eye of faith. This 
letting faith down to a far lower plane, 
diminishing its blessedness, is one of the 
many reasons why I cannot accept the 
doctrine of the visible reign of Christ on 
the earth a thousand years, 


Milton, Mass. 





A MONITION 
MRS. E. A. HAWKINS. 


O country, my country, 
Give heed to the warning, 
’Tis written in fire on thy Capitol’s walls; 
When the hand ot Jehovah 
Is lifted against thee, 
Thy proudest achievement but totters and 
talls. 


He seeketh a nation 
Whose God is Jehovah ; 
That worships not pleasure, nor bows 
down to greed ; 
Where bestial indulgence 
Is chained down forever, 
And wealth tattens not on his brother’s 
sore need. 


Fair Greece lived her story — 
The sobbing waves sing it; 
Proud Rome had her triumphs — they lie 
in the dust; 
And Israel is scattered, 
Like leaves of the forest, 
The Lord God Omnipotent rules and is 
just. 


Columbia, the seed 
Ot thy nation was planted 
On the cold, frozen soil of New Engiand’s 
bleak shore ; 
But ’twas nurtured with blood, 
Yea, the blood of the mighty, 
That truth and that treedom might live 
evermore. 


The eye of Jehovah 
Beheld its beginuing ; 
The smile ot our God blessed the seed as 
it grew ; 
Till trom ocean to ocean 
Has spread the broad harvest, 
While wealth of the world has descended 
like dew. 


Dear country, my country, 
Bow low to Jehovah, 
And reverently wait tor the word of His 
power ; 
Then rise to His leading, 
The Cross on thy banner, 
As one man to follow,in your testing hour. 


His Sabbaths keep holy 
From ocean to ocean ; 
Let all men assemble to worship the 
King; 
Their voices uniting 
In long, swelling triumph, 
Like the sound of great waters, 
homage to bring. 


Providence, R. 1. 


their 





— President Roosevelt received from 
the General Synod of the Retormed Church 
of America, of which he is the most distin- 
guished lay member, an expression art 
week of its gratitude for his efforts 1 
advance the moral as well as the material 
interests of the nation. 
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CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 


PATCHWORK OF ERROR — LIKE DOWIEISM 
— WoRSE THAN MORMONISM — PRACTI- 
\L ATHEISM — DENIES CREATION, IN- 
\RNATION AND RESURRECTION — SUB: 
IMATED SELFISHNESS — NO MISSIONS TO 
rHE POOR 
tracts from sermon preached by REV. DR. 


WILLIAM BH. VAN ALLEN, rector of the Church 
of the Advent, Boston, Sunday, June 17. 


E must be impressed with the un- 
mistakable earnestness and sin- 
cerity ot the multitudes who honestly be- 
Lieve that they have come in contact with a 
vivitying faith in ‘tod, whereby they have 
been, as they think, transformed. Against 
such there is no room either for ridicule or 
reproach. Pity is the one thing for those 
who are deceived — pity, and the hope that 
they may come into the true light. For 
atter all is said, the fact remains that these 
thousands of excellent people are deceived, 
and it would be cowardly not to try to de- 
liver them from that delusion. 

Of the great impostors who foster the de- 
lusion to their own profit Ido not mean to 
speak. But the system 
itself is a proper thing 
for a Christian minister 
to speak of on Sunday in 
the house of God, and the 
system itself isa clumsy 
patchwork of ancient er- 
rors, with an occasional 
fragment of truth and a 
frequent misuse of Chris- 
tian terminology to lend 
an appearance of truth. 


It is a rather stimulat- 
ing fact that Christians 
deny that Christian Sci- 
ence is Christian, and 
scientific men deny that 
it is scientific. And yet 
people wishing to be de- 
ceived will be deceived 
up to the end of time. 

Argument fails with the 
disciples of Mrs. Eddy 
because of the lack of a 
common ground on which 
to meet. When Iam told, 
for instance, that the 
senses can only bear false 
witness, therefore noth- 
ing whatever the senses 
report to us can be true, 
Iam debarred from any 
debate about matters con- 
cerning which the senses 
are the authorized report- 
ers. On thesame ground, 
évery single shadow ot evidence offered by 
our unhappy friends as to the reality of the 
cures concerning which their system 
makes its chiefest claims is evidence ex- 
cluded from court by their own accusa- 
tions against their own witnesses. 

The senses are taste, touch, sight, smell 
and hearing. Some one says, *‘ I was sick 
and I am well.” How do you know? 
“My voice sounds better, my breath 
smells sweeter, my hand is cocler, my hear- 
ing is better, my sight is sharper, I have no 
feeling of pain at all.’’ But that is by your 
Senses, and you have already declared that 
nothing whatever the senses show can be 
true, Therefore you cannot prove to me 
that you are better at all. You have ruled 
your own witnesses out of court. 

[t is like wrestling with a fog-bank to 
try to meet these people in debate. I have 
read all through their textbooks and hand- 
books, and it is therefore out of something 
like knowledge that I speak when I say 
that these books are unintelligible be- 
Cause they are unintelligent. Have you 
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read the dedicatory epistle, ‘* Choose Ye? ”’ 
Do you want my opinion ot it? Itis inco 

herent pathos, unspeakably bad rhetoric, 
vulgar jest and bombast. Why, the callow- 
est assistant instructor in Harvard would 
have lectured the freshman who had the 
impertinence to hand it in and have 
marked it witha minus value. Yet it was 
received with a hush and reverent recogni- 
tion. Why? I know no botter way of ex- 
pressing it than to say that “ it is a fulfil- 
ment of the scriptural judgment, a strong 
delusion that they should believe a lie.”’ 

There are many of those people who can 
write good English themselves, and yet 
they, too, were hushed into reverence at be- 
ing told that ‘‘justice and not just ice” 
was to be the characteristic of true science ; 
that the “iron in human nature rusts 
away,’ and that a railroad company was to 
be praised to whom “ a man’s a man for a’ 
that.” 

Let us, so far as revelations are con- 
cerned, be saved by taste from accepting 
that kind of revelation. It is a kind of 
judycial blinduess which overclouds the 
vision of those who can read such things 


REV. WILLIAM HARMAN VAN ALLEN, 8.T.D. 
Rector of tre Church of the Advent, Boston. 


and take them seriously. 

Now I shall speak of a few contradic. 
tions between the religion of Mary Baker 
Eddy and the Christian faith. Eddyism 
denies the doctrine of God. Eddyism 
is practical atheism, since Eddyism denies 
God as a Creator, denies any creatioo, de- 
nies that God is Fatber, Son and Holy 
Spirit, and asserts only a doctrine of God 
which is the baldest, nakedest pantheism, 
none the less odious for calling itself a 
spiritual pantheism. 

Eddyism, therefore, denies the incarna- 
tion, because it denies flesh ; it denies the 
true godhead of Jesus Christ. iIt denies 
that Jesus is all wise and sinless. It de- 
nies reiteratingly the utterance of St. John, 
that God’s love is revealed to us in that He 
sent His Son to be the propitiation for our 
sins, for there is no sin and there is no sac- 
rifice and no faith to take away the sins 
that do not exist. 

Eddyism denies Christ’s resurrection. 
Eddyism denies the Holy Spirit, because 
to assert that Christian Science is the Holy 
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Spirit parallels that other definition that 
Christian Science is the higher criticism. 
Eddyism denies prayer ; it denies the sac- 
raments. The holy communion, says 
Eddyism, is adead rite. Idon’t know of 
anything more dreadful than that ghastly 
parody of communion which sets 5.000 
people on their knees to worship — them- 
selves! It denies not only the holy com- 
munion, but baptism and the other sacra- 
mentals. 

Christian Science is, then, a non-Christian 
religion. I shall not be blamed if I go 
further and say it is an anti-Christian 
religion. 1 rejoicein the plain, unmistak- 
able words Dr. George A. Gordon of the 
Old South Church wrote for publication 
concerning this monstrous parody of our 
holy religion. I make his strong language 
my own. 

‘* By their fruits ye shall know them.” 
What are the fruits by which we shall judge 
of Christian Science? First, I think, sub- 
limated selfishness — the commercial spirit 
in religion everywhere ; the breaking up of 
ties of family and friendship ; the absolute 
lack ot charity in the technical sense. 
There are no charitable works in the name 
of Christian Science. Eddyism says that 
those are much moce likely to recover their 
health who pay what they are able than 
others. We never hear of a Christian Sci- 
ence dispensary where poor persons can 
get good treatment gratis. Here is a 
$2,000,000 temple, but I have yet to see a 
Christian Science orphanage. I do not find 
Christian Science missions in the slums. 
Why? Sublimated selfishness. 

‘here are no poor people in the Christian 
Science Church. We were asked to see how 
well they were dressed and how unruftled 
their countenances. For my part, I would 
rather see a lace lined with care than a face 
that is characterless with a smug satistac- 
tion in the belief that it, at any rate, has 
been delivered irom the possibility of 
pain. 

I must point out the preposterous snob- 
bery in this free republic which$put to the 
front in every single contributed newspaper 
article the presence of a twopenny Scotch 
earl. What have we to do with tinsel 
titles ? 

There is no intellectual stimulus in the 
Christian Science Church. Ij; can point to 
friends of mine who used to write well. I 
contrast their writings now and find them 
flat, stale and unprofitable. It isla tragedy. 
What are we todo? Emphasize the true 
aspect of Christian charity as it centres 
about the presence of our Divine Lord on 
the cross. The crucifix, with all that it 
means, is the antidote tor Christian Science. 





Mrs. Eddy’s English 


Mrs. Eddy, the Christian Science high 
priestess, has never in her best days 
been able to write Enylish that suggested 
brain power behind it, but in these last 
times of her dotage she makes herself more 
ridiculous than ever each time she puts 
pen to paper. It is a wonder that her astute 
managers do not insist that she shall cease 
to communicate with the public. We sup- 
pose that itis for this reason that they do 
not allow her now to appear in public and 
address her people by word of mouth ; 
what she may write can be subjected to at 
least the censorship of abridgment. But 
even this precaution will not suffice. The 
letter read to the ‘‘ mother church ”’ on the 
day of dedicating the wonderful new $2,000,- 
000 temple in Boston could not be saved by 


any process of editing from being nonsen- 
sical. — Interior. 





— God’s love is inexhaustible. He is 
willing and ready to restore your joy.— 
Rev. Theron H. Rice, 
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CALIFORNIA 
“SAN JUAN.’ 


HAT are the after-effects of San 

Francisco’s double calamity ? 
Will the city rebuild? Have the results 
of the disaster been exaggerated? Are 
our church people really in need of as 
much help as was first thought? These 
are questions which are being asked by 
those people to whom, in the busy whirl 
of life, the startling accounts which once 
chilled their plood have not already be- 
come a mere memory. ‘ San Juan ”’ 
finds that people who have not been to 
San Francisco are utterly unable to grasp 
the situatiop. That a new and great city 
will rise upon the ashes, no one familiar 
with the environs of the city wil! doubt 
fora moment. That the people who are 
there, with all the monumental faith and 
courage which they have, will be unable 
for years to rebuild without outside help, 
is also self-evident to any one familiar 
with the facts. W. RK. Hearst, of New 
York, said, after a visit to the burned 
city : ‘‘ One must free the mind of the 
idea that there has been a fire, no matter 
how great, in San Francisco, and must 

















RUINS OF HOWARD ST. CHURCH 


realize that there has been a fire of San 
Francisco ; that the whole city has gone 
up in one mighty blaze that roared and 
raged and burned for three days and 
nights, and left nothing standing but a 
fringe of houses along the southern and 
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SITE OF CENTRAL CHURCH, SAN FRAN- 
CISCO 


western limits. When the fire stopped, 
it had practically burned itself out.’’ To 
realize the needs of the city, we only have 
to recall the fact that,on June 9, almost 
two mooths after the disaster, when no 
one was excited, the officials of the city 
appealed to the Federal Government, 
through President Roosevelt, for a loan of 
$22,000,000 — $10,000,000 for the National 
Red Cross Society, to provide for the re- 
establishment of the howeless in their 
houses before next winter. In the appeal 
the officials state that all the business 
section and one-third of the residence dis- 
trict of the city has been destroyed, and 
that $25,000 000 is now required for the 
intermediate period between the tent and 
permanent restoration. 

The churches above all other institu- 
tions must have help. The people will 
have all they can do to re-establish their 
businesses and their homes. Many who 
have been the leading givers for years will 
1ever be able to redeem their financial 
standing. We must wait for the young 
men with faith, strength and vision to 
establish themselves. Meanwhile the 
churches will be in greater need than ever 
before, just as they are most needed in 
frontier towns where there is least sup- 
port. 

That Zion’s HERALD readers maay see 
some cf our needs in San Francisco, we 
send a few phctographs of some of our 
religious institutions. Here is First 











FIRST METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH, SANTA CLARA 
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Church, Santa Clara, Rev. F. A. Keast, 
pastor, utterly ruined by the earthquake. 
This church was the first one of our de. 
nomination organized in California, and 
numbers among its pastors Bishop Will- 
iam Taylor. The present ruined edifice 
cost $36,000. Old historic Howard St, 
Church, San Francisco, Rev. A. C. Bane. 
D. D., pastor, was not injured seriously by 
the earthquake, but was burned by fire. 
Central Church, Rev. George W. White. 
D. D., was completely destroyed by the 
fire, and this picture will represent what 
is left of First Church, Rev. J. B. Chen- 
oweth, pastor, two German churches, and 
several of our institutions among the Ori- 
entals. Here is a picture of what re- 
mains of the Oriental Home of the 
Woman’s Home Missionary Society, pre- 
sided over by Miss Carrie Davis. She 
was enabled to escape with her seventy 
children to Oakland, and ro one was 
injured or lost—something to be very 
thankful for, considering the danger and 
excitement. Next to the Home on the 
right may be seen the ruins of the prop- 
erty of the Missionary Society, purchased 
some few years ago for the Chinese 
work ; and on the left the Chinese Church 
and school. Almost every church build- 














ORIENTAL HOME, W.H, M.S. 


ing, from Eureka, two hundred miles 
north of the city, to Salinas, one hundred 
miles south, has been injured to a greater 
or less extent. The accompanying cut of 
Grace Church, San Francisco, shows the 
temporary railroad which has been put in 
to carry away the debris, as the fire came 
within one block of this structure. It 
will take $15,000 to put this property 11 
suitable repair, although there is no dam- 
age visible on the exterior, The condi- 
tions are not such as exist in ordipary 
times, when the Church Extension offers 
ten to twenty per cent. provided the 
people pay the balance. It would not be 
right or Christian to ask the<e people to 
attempt to do this, or to go in debt for 
church property, or to wait until they are 
financially able to do anything. Call- 
fornia Methodism last year, with 4 
membership of 43 000, gave $43,000 for 
missions to the Parent Board and over 
$49,000 for other benevolences, more than 
$30,000 of the latter amount paid to 
the two Woman’s Missionary Societies. 
Is it too much for California to ask that 
the great church at large recognize that 
we are one people and one family, and in 
our extremity rise up and give all the 
money required to place our churches it 
condition to do the great work which !s 
before it on this coast? Other enterprises 
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the church can afford to wait. For us 
to wait is to say to the world that we are 
incapable of meeting a great emergency. 
‘ther denominations have already or- 
iered their churches, not wholly de- 
.troyed, repaired, and have guaranteed 
the current expenses for one year. Can 
the great Methodist Episcopal Church 
aftord to do less? Dr R. R. Meredith, 
nee famous in Boston, formerly a Metho- 
list, now a Congregational pastor in 
Pasadena, said at the asscciation of 
hurches as presiding officer, when reso- 








GRACE CHURCH AND TEMPORARY 
RAILROAD 


lutions were offered in behslf of the San 
Francisco churches: ‘‘It is contrary to 
the rules of this Association to offer reso- 
lutions, but in times of earthquakes all 
rules are suspended ;’’ and he was ap- 
plauded to the echo. Let Methodism 
remember us now; tomorrow will be too 
late. ‘Give, and it shall be given you, 
good measure, pressed down and shaken 
together.’”’ The Laymen’s Relief Fund 
promises to meet the emergency. The 
plan proposed by Mr. R. T. Miller, of 
Cincinnati, and given to the church in 
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the Western Christian Advocate of May 
23, has ‘‘San Juan’s’”’ hearty endorse- 
ment. It has been approved and com- 
mended by our resident Bishop, J. W. 
Hamilton, and endorsed by resolution by 
theSan Francisco Preachers’ Meeting and 
the California Relief Committee, which 
represents the part of the State injured by 
fire and earthquake. One thing ought to 
be understood, Southern California was 
no more injured by the earthquake than 
was New York injured by the Charleston 
earthquake. California is a great State 
in extent, having over cne thousand 
miles of coast line. Los Angeles is five 
hundred milee from San Francisco. 

The Laymen’s Relief Legion has its 
headquarters in the Western Methodist 
Book Concern Building, 220 W. Fourth 
St., Cincinnati, Ohio. Subscriptivns can 
be sent to any of our depositories for this 
worthy cause. California must have ade- 
quate help. The church will gladly give 
it when it knows the facts. 





A Voice from the Tombs 


From Christian Advocate, Nashville, official organ of 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 


7T \ 7; HEN the vote of 151 to 107 deter- 

mined the mind of the Conterence 
as to the Restatement of Methodist taith, 
by every possible token it was accepted as 
a finality of utterance so far as the present 
Conterence was concerned. But out of the 
gloom of a Montague’s or Capulet’s tomb 
were heard voices two days before the 
adjournment ot Conference protesting in 
sepulchral tones against tbe tormer action. 
It was the death rattle of an ultra conserv- 
atism that doubtless elicited the protound- 
est sympathy of the really active members 
ot the Conference body. Such galvanic 
essays to bring the eighteenth century 
into the present are pathetic and deserving 
ot patholoyical study. 








l hese cattle are part of a berd that stam peded, killed twelve people, and were in turn killed 
by falling walls. 


TWO SCHOOLS 


I put my heart to school, 
In the world where men grew wise. 
** Go out,” I said, “and learn the rule; 
Come back when you win the prizs.”’ 


My heart came back again. 
* And where is the prizs?” I cried. 
“The rule was false, and the prize was 
pain, 
And the teacher’s name was Pride.’’ 


I put my heart to school, 
In the woods where wild birds sing, 
In the fields where flowers spring, 
Where brooks run cold and clear, 
And the blue ot heaven bends near. 
** Go out,” I said, ‘‘ you are only a fool, 
But perhaps they can teach you here.”’ 


And why do you stay so long, 
My heart, and where do you roam? 
The answer came with a laugh and a 
song, 
**T find this school is home,”’ 


— HENRY VAN DyYkk, in Atlantic. 





LETTER FROM PORTLAND, ORE. 
“ MICAWBER.” 


RS. MARY WOOD, living a tew 
miles west of Portland, has been 
an acceptable member ot the Methodist 
Episcopal Church tor 107 years. She is now 
119 years old, smart and hearty. She was 
born in Knoxville, Tenn., May 20, 1787, 
two years before George Washington was 
elected President the first time. She is the 
oldest living human being in the world ot 
authentic record. Her maiden name was 
Ramsey. In 1804 she was married. At the 
age of 65she rode a favorite saddle mare, 
‘Martha Washington,” all the way to 
Oregon, settling at Hillsboro, where she 
still lives. 
J * 


Everybody here has on a smile that won’t 
come oft, because Bishop Warren is coming 
in September to hold Conterence in Port- 
land. He was here seventeen years ago, 
presiding at a Judicial Conference, at which 
time a iecture was twisted from him, and 
since which all who heard him then have 
been anxious to hear him preach. Bishop 
Moore, our resident Bishop, is plainly on 
to his job. Determined not to hold this 
Conterence himself, he saw to it that a man 
is sent who is able to make all necessary 
amends. 

7 * 

Central Church, Portland, has a new 
pastor, Rev. J. T. Abbett, who has his first 
appointment in a large city. Central is a 
church ot the common people — full Sun- 
day-school, big Epworth Leagues and 
prayer-meetings. Revivais are not intre- 
quent in this church, with a mourners’ 
bencb, where seekers are prayed through, 
aiter the old fashion. Special missionary 
work is maintained in India, besides doing 
aiull share for the regular benevolences. 
Mr. Abbett does his work quietly and well. 


* * 


Taylor Street (or First) Church, this city, 
is truly a great church— nearly 900 mem- 
bers; generous in all the benevolent enter- 
prises of the church, besides expending 
$1,000 annually tor special work in India ; 
helping all over the Coast new and weak 
churches (giving in one collection $600 to 
San Francisco sufferers), literally pouring 
out money to everything and everybody ; 
and, best of all, in a constant spirit of re- 
vival, with 150 conversions and accessions 
to the membership in the regular services 
since last Conference. They have just in- 
vite? Rev. F. Burgett Short, D. D., to re- 
turn as their pastor another year; and 
why not? 

- * 


Rev. B. F. Rowland, D. D., presiding 
elder of East Pcrtland Distric:, is a bum- 
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mer. With a new church building in 
course of construction at Gresham, Sell- 
wood, Molla, Estarada, and Lentz — five 
in all; old churches being remodeled and 
enlarged at Corvallis, Silverton, and 
Montavilla; the benevolent collections 
coming up beyond what is asked ; pastoral 
support in excess of anything in the past; 
with a goodly number of souls converted 
and added to the church, he certainly has 
reason for not a little gratitude. This 
gracious showing, however, cculd not be 
published but for the efficient and hearty 
co-operation of a lot of consecrated pastors 
endowed with a genius for bringing things 
to pass. 
* . 


Two years ago Bishop Spellmeyer ap- 
pointed Rev. Henry T. Atkinson, 4 young 
Irishman, graduated from the Portland 
University, not exactly to the North Pole, 
but to “North Portland,” a large area 
densely populated, embracing many fine 
homes and people, but mostly “ mixed,” 
and badly mixed at that. His work was 
handicapped by the fact that our church 
had through a period of a dozen years tried 
to establish a plant in that locality, failing 
ingloriously, giving the property for debt 
over to the Board of Church Extension in 
Philadelphix, who made themselves good 
in the try-out. Mr. Atkinson scurried 
about for a time, finally driving a stake 
where is now a good congregation ot fifty 
members, a vigorous Sunday-school and 
Epworth League, and a church property 
out of debt worth $5,000. Mr. Atkinson is 
@ young man of good ability and fine 
promise. 

a + 


In view of the fact that Portland is hav- 
ing an unprecedented influx of new people, 
among whom are supposed to be not a few 
Methodists, a bureau has been organized to 
tacilitate the matter of getting trace of 
those who belong tous. Rev. T. B. Ford, 
D. D., is the mover in this much needed 
measure. Pastors and others in the East 
having knowledge, therefore, of Metho- 
dists, with or without letters, coming to 
this city, will confer a favor by writing 
promptly to Rev. M. T. Wire, care Pacijic 
Christian Advocate, Portland, Oregon, 2 
and Washington Streets. Mr. Wire is sec. 
retary of the Portland Methodist Preach- 
ers’ Meeting, and will distribute the names 
among the pastors, according to locality. 
Please, brethren in the East, don’t forget 
this, and our pastors and people will look 
aiter your old friends who might other- 


wise drift. 
2 2 


Like a mighty, lone old tree standing in 
the midst of a great field, is the Hon. 
George H. Williams, of our city, United 
States Senator from Oregon in war times, 
and only surviving member of President 
Grant’s cabinet. Keen eyed, steady tread, 
more than six feet high, with his back as 
he moves off looking like the end of a 
freight car, he is still one of the ablest 
practicing attorneys on the coast. He was 
Attorney-General in President Grant’s 
cabinet, by whom he was nominated for the 
supreme bench, but failed of confirmation 
in the Senate because, it is said, Mrs. 
Williams, his wife, was disliked by some 
ot the wives of the senators in Washing- 
ton. His subsequent career has more than 
made good the judgment of President 
Grant. In manner, Judge Williams is 
simple as a child, a great favorite with 
veterans of the Civil War and children of 
the public schools. He is known here as 
the ‘Grand Old Man.” 


Educators in these parts are deeply inter- 
ested in Henry,ythe tourteen- year old son of 
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Rev. F. L. Young, pastor of St. John’s 
Church, this city. Seven years ago, during 
an attack of the grippe, this lad became 
suddenly deaf. Since that time he has com. 
pleted the grammar school course with a 
high average iu all his classes. Ina tew 
days he is to receive his diploma. It is said 
to be the first instance in this State where a 
totally deaf pupil has completed the course 
through the ordinary methods of instruc- 
tion. Henry could only see the demon- 
strations on the board without hearing a 
word of explanation. What is equally 
strange, the boy speaks without hesita- 
tion, correctly, and with good modulation 
of tone. Young children on becoming 
totally deaf invariably lose in a_ briet 
period the ability to talk, and soon become 
deaf mutes. Not so in this case. Henry 
talks, laughs, and acts like any other sen- 
sible, wide awake boy. He understands 
with a good degree of accuracy what those 
abovt him are thinking and talking about. 
Dr. Young, on account of limited meane, 
has not decided to give Henry the advan- 
tages of further education. If some benev- 
olent reader of these lines (of which Dr. 
Young knows nothing) would take sub- 
stantial interest in this boy, anotker char- 
acter, rivaling in some features that of 
Helen Keller, might be revealed. 


Rev. W. B. Hollingshead, presiding elder 
of the West Portland District, is a Metho- 
dist, Phil.Sheridan sort of fellow, alert and 
tireless. His district embraces more than 
one-third of the population of the State, 
in which are 34 appointments, 9 of them 
being in the most densely populated por- 
tion of the city of Portland. He wants a 
few otf your best Boston preachers, at Con- 
terence in September, tor'some new circuits. 
Two new churches have been erected, one 
excellent parsonage, one church bought, 
five overhauled and improved. The pas- 
tors of this district may be judged some- 
what by the fact that a number of them 
read "ZIoN’s HERALD. Nearly every one 
of them has had conversions under his 
preaching and accessions to the church this 
season, with the Conference collections four 
months before the end of the year well in 
hand. No mean economy this, having a 
well-tried man placed where he can look 
aiter all the smaller fellows, and a good 
Bishop with “a big stick,” after about so 
many moons, rolling his eye in that direc 
tion. 

* 


Oregon is, in the main, a prosperous 
State, with an average standard of public 
intelligence ; and yet it is the victim of 
every kind of political fad and social va- 
gary. It was the first to adopt the initia- 
tive and referendum. It has pushed the 
direct primary law further than any other. 
It is constantly toying with woman suf- 
frage, which has just been defeated for the 
third time within a few years by an over- 
whelming majority. Here socialism thrives 
as luxuriantly as tadpoles in a Louisiana 
mud-puddle. The whole public service has 
been honeycombed with corruption. The 
Federal land offices have been debauched 
by incumbents in league with speculators 
to rob the people of their heritage. The 
contagion has spread to the State courts 
even, and to legislation aud administra- 
tion in touch with them. Municipal gov- 
ernment has been made an agency of 
private profit at public expense. The 
‘* Liquor Deslers’ Union,” by intimida- 
tion, personal assault, and shameless cor- 
ruption at the polls, strives desperately to 
get control of the State. Legislatures have 
been bought and sold like so many cattle. 

On the other hand, the Federal Govern- 
ment and decent people are not asleep. 
Three out of tour of the Oregon members of 
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Congress have been indicted for felony, 
and escaped punishment only by death 
and the law’s delay. Whole business 
comuiaities have been ripped up the back 
by Federal and local grand juries, and 
extradition officers have ravaged other 
States for accomplices, going into Boston 
itself. The Methodist Episcopal Church 
could not keep out of this mix-up if it 
wouid, and would not it it could. While 
her ministers and membership do not 
enter the field of politics exactly, they 
nevertheless believe that a Christianity 
that does not give tone and active direc- 
tion to citizenship, is like putting the salt 
in one barrel and the meatin another. As 
a result, at least 200 saloons will be forced 
out of business throughout Oregon by the 
work of the Anti-Saloon League, in the 
election recently held. The check on the 
liquor traffic in the State will be most 
gratifying. In eight (and possibly nine ) 
whole counties the saloon has to go. In 
addition, very many local precincts in 
“wet ’’ counties were captured — a thing 
the wholesale dealers dread above all else, 
for the example of these saloonless com- 
munities to all around them is contagious. 
Invariably when one precirct goes *‘ dry,’’ 
it proves to be the entering wedge at an 
early day for the entire county. The liquor 
mén seem to know better than anybody 
that it the sun is allowed to shine in a rat- 
hole, the thing is spoiled for a rat-hole. 
The net loss to the liquor in terests — which 
have enormous investments in the State — 
growing out of the late election will be dis- 
astrous. Those conversant with the situa- 
tion declare that it cannot be much short 0 t 
$1,000,000. At Albany, in Linn County, one 
of the biggest breweries on the coast will, 
it is said, be a total loss. The stock- 
holders, among whom are not a few hither- 
to respectable people, are, between prayers 
and oaths, shedding many tears. The 
magnitude of the victory achieved for de- 
cency will better be understood when it is 
pointed out that in all the State where the 
people were given a chance, in but two 
precincts did the saloon escape, and that 
was in a district ot the city of Portland 
where nobody expected anything better. 
The resalt of the election comes of the 
saloon power trying to dominate politics, 
in which they have trom times to time de- 
feated worthy men for office, and of the 
well directed efforts of Rev. Dr. C. T. 
Wilson, pastor of Grace Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, Portland, president of the 
Anti-Saloon League; Rev. Paul Rader, 
superintendent ; Drs. Hollingshead, Wire, 
and Rowland, presiding elders; T. B. Ford, 
pastor of Sunnyside Church; Rev. Hiram 
Gould, of Newburg; Rev. John Naugle, 
evangelist, and others. Nearly every lo- 
cality was visited and the pot stirred. 


W. C. Hawley, president of Willamette 
University, our church school here, has 
just been elected to Congress on the Repub- 
lican ticket by a handsome majority. He 
is the son of early Oregon pioneers, and 
was raised on a farm in the same neighbor- 
hood with Rey. Dr. Louis Albert Banks, at 
present pastor of Trinity Church, Denver. 
Mr. Hawley isa layman in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, stalwart, and is a man 


of sound sense, 
* x 


Woodlawn Church, this city, under the 
pastorate of Rev. S. H. Dewart, D. D., is 
having fine growth. Mr. Dewart came to 
Oregon trom the Minnesota Conference two 
years ago where the served a number of 
the best charges. He is of Scotch-Irish 
descent, scholarly, and rated one of the 
ablest preachers on this coast. In the 
Preachers’ Meeting here he is indispen- 
sable, 
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My Legacy 


L. M. MONTGOMERY. 


My friend bas gone away from me, 
From shadow into pertect light, 
But leaving a sweet legacy. 


My heart shall hold it long in fee — 
A grand ideal calm and bright, 
A song of hope for ministry, 


A faith of unstained purity, 
A thought ot beauty for delight — 
These did my friend bequeath to me; 


And more than even these can be, 
The worthy pattern of a white, 
Unmarred life lived most graciously. 


Dear comrade, loyal thanks to thee 
Who now hath fared beyond my sight, 

My friend has gone away from me, 

But leaving a sweet legacy. 





Thoughts for the Thoughtful 


This poor one thing I do — instead of re- 
pining at its lowness or its hardness, I will 
make it glorious by my supreme loyalty to 
its demand. — Rev. W. C. Gannett. 

* ' + 

Treat Christ’s life as your copy. The 
schular does not ask the teacher why such 
and such letters appear in the copy, but 
repeats them over and over till they are 
learned. — Daily Companion. 

a * . 

In the heart of every hardship is a bless- 
ing. In the bosom of every hindrance is a 
help. If we live humbly and faithfully 
and do not worry, if we only believe in 
God when things seem contrary, we shall 
all find, in ways mysterious, that the Lord 
has given us twice as much as we had be. 
tore. — George H. Morrison, M. A. 


«* 


Our lips are ourown. We have the right 
to use language, but it should be tempered 
with discretion. Once a scornful or angry 
or censorious speech passes the gate of the 
lips, we cannot control it, and its effects 
are beyond our estimation. Let us be care- 
ful what we say, and on o12r lips let us 
have the law of kindness. — Margaret E. 
Sangster. 

«*s 

‘* Daniel purposed in his heart.” That’s 
the trouble with a great many people; they 
purpose to do right, but they only purpose 
in their heads, and that doesn’t amount to 
much. If you are going to be Christians, 
you must purpose to serve God away down 
in your hearts. ‘‘ With the Aeart man be- 
lieveth unto. righteousness.”’— D. L. 
Moody. 

e*« 

The greatest heights to which mobt 
Christians, in their short-sightedness, seem 
able to rise is to strive after resignation to 
things they cannot alter, and to seek for 
patience to endure them. The result is 
that thanksgiving is almost an unknown 
exercise among the children of God; and, 
instead of giving thanks in everything, 
mary ot them hardly give thanks in any- 
thing. If the truth were told, Christians 
as a body must be acknowledged to be but 
a thankless set. It is considered in the 
world a very discourteous thing for one 
man to receive benefits from another man 
and tail to thank him, and I cannot see 
why it is not just as discourteous a thing 
not to thank God. And yet we find people, 
who would not for the world omit an 
immediate note of thanks upon the recep- 
tion of any gift, however trifling, from a 
human friend, but who have never given 
God real thanks for any one of the innu- 
merable benefits He has been showering 


upon them all their lives long. — HANNAH 
WHITALL SMITH, in ** Living in the Sun- 
shine.’’ 
e*s 

Which of us can sit down at the close of a 
day and say, Today I have done all that 
was in my power to do for humanity and 
righteousness? Ah, no! We look for 
large things, and forget that which is close 
at hand! To take life “as God gives it, 
not as we want it,’’ and then make the best 
of it, is the hard lesson that life puts betore 
the human soul to learn. — Anna Robert. 
son Brown, Ph. D. 

* * 7 

The grext Creative Spirit is ever ready to 
touch the merest grain of manna in the 
hexrt, and make it numerous to shine on 
all the ground. He to whom space is the 
seed: plot of stars has in the human soula 
tillage more lustrous in the sowing and 


more enduring in the fruits. When he flings 
a handful of moral endowments into the 
furrows of our nature, he never withholds 
the mellowing winds and dews; and the 
germs will not perish unless we deny them 
roo. Within the smallest genuine grace 
He has wrapped up boundless possibili- 
ties ; and whoever will but believe in it 
and apply it taithfully, shall never fail of 
more. — James Martineau, 


One who carries a lantern on a country 
road at night sees only one step before him. 
It he takes that one step, be carries the 
lantern forward, and thus makes another 
step plain. At length he reaches his desti- 
nation in safety, without once going into 
darkness. The whole has been made light 
for him, though only a single step of it at a 
time. This illustrates the usual method of 
God’s guidance. His Word is represented 
as a lamp unto the feet. It is a lamp — 
not a blazing sun, not even a light- house, 
but a plain, common lamp or lantern, 
whick one can carry about in the hand. It 
is a lamp “ unto the feet,” not throwing its 
beams afar, not iJlumining a hemisphere, 
but shining only on the one little bit of 
dusty road on which the pilgrim’s feet are 
walking. The duty tor the moment is 
always clear, and that is as far as we need 
concern ourselves ; for when we do the 
little that is clear, we will carry the light 
on, and it will shine upon the next mo- 
ment’s step. 


* Keep Thou my feet ; I do not ask to see 
The distant scene; one ttep enough for me.” 


— Rev. J. R. Miller, D. D. 








When Selina Sang 


MANTON 


6% ES, I reckon it’ll be a real purty 

sight. They’re going to have a 
lot o’ floats ia the parade, and on one 
they lot on having all the States settin’ 
‘round the Goddess o’ Liberty. She’s 
going to net away up on a kind of a 
throne with the flag around her, and all 
fixed up just like you see ber in picture- 
books. My little granddaughter, Elsie, is 
to be Massachusette, and she is to carry a 
banner with the shield o’ that State 


on it. Her cousin, Letty Pike, is to be 
Ohio. I guess it’s going to be dreadful 
nice.’’ 


Old Lady Butler’s thin, quavermng voice 
droned on pleasantly as she sat in the ex- 
quisitely tidy little kitchen of her 
friend of many years, Grandma Jordon. 
Although nearly eighty years of age, Old 
Lady Butler had walked all the way 
from the village, two and a half miles 
distant, to the little farm on which Grand- 
ma Jordon lived. The old lady always ia- 
sisted that no one should ever make 
‘* company ’’ of her, sorhe had brought 
her patchwork, and was seated in a cvol 
and cosy corner of the kitchen by an open, 
vine-shaded window, while Grandma 
Jordon and her little granddaughter, 
Selina, prepared dinner. 

‘* Yes,”’ Old Lady Butler added, ‘1 
reckon it will be the biggest Fourth o’ 
July celebration ever held anywhere 
around here. Gov’nor Jennison is going 
to be here to speak, &nd they lot on spend- 
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ing $240 for fireworks. That seems like a 
dreadful waste to me, for I don’t see why 
folks can’t be patterotic without burnin’ 
up so much money and makin’ so much 
noise. They plan to have a chorus of fifty 
little girls set on the platform and sing, and 
Mary Badger is going to read the Declara- 
tion.”’ 

Neither of the two tidy old ladies in the 
little kitchen had any idea of the eager 
interest with which Selina listened to this 
account of the Fourth of July celebration 
to be held in the beautiful grove on the 
outskirts of the village. Selina sat on the 
doorstep shelling » first ‘‘ mess ’”’ of early 
peas for dinner. 

‘*T don’t think I ever before had new 
peas as early as this,’? Grandma had said 
when she brought in the peas. ‘ But I 
got ’em in real early, and the season has 
favored ’em, They’re a new kind, and 
I’m considerable anxious to know bow 
they’re going te eat.’’ 

‘* [never saw any kind o’ new peas 
that didn’t taste good,’’ said Old Lady 
Butler. ‘‘ We won’t have any before the 
Fourth. My son said this morning that 
he felt sure we could have a mess from 
our garden for our Fourth o’ July dinner. 
Lots o’ folks are going to take their dinner 
over to the grove, but we think it better 
to eat ours at home, as we expect to have 
a lot o’ company. I guess ’most ev’ry one 
in the village will have some comp’ny 
that day. It’tl be pleasant, but wearin’ 
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on us. The children that are to sing are 
practicin’ three evenings a week in the 
Methodist church after school. You know 
the church is right next to our house, and 
of course the windows are open this warm 
weather, and I set out on the side porch 
and listen to ’em sing. It sounds real 
sweet. [ love to hear children sing. 
Seliny sings, doesn’t she ?’’ 

‘* Yes, she has a real good singin’ voice, 
I'm sorry she hasn't got an instrument of 
any kind to practice on. Seliny, s’posing 
you sing that sweet little song you was 
singing while you was washing dishes 
this morning — that one about ‘ when 
Jesus was here among men.’ ’”’ 

Selina cleared her throat, and a moment 
later her fresh young voice waa singing : 


‘‘ [think when I read that sweet story of 
old, 
When Jesus was here among men, 
How He called little children as lambs to 
His fold, 
I should like to have been with them 
then.” 

Neither of the old ladies knew how 
wonderfully well Selina sang the sweet 
little song ; they were incapable of appre- 
ciating the full beauty and value of her 
voice; they did not know that it wasa 
voice of rare sweetness and power, and 
that no one in that neighborhood of her 
age could sivg as Selina sang. 

‘‘You sing real sweetly, dear,’’ said 
Old Lady Butler, kindly, when the song 
was done. ‘‘I guess that if you had 
lived in the village like as not they would 
have wanted you to sing in the Fourth of 
July chorus, and mebbe you would have 
been one of the States on the float.’’ 

Selina’s heart palpitated at this. What 
would she not have been willing to have 
giveu to have been one of the States on 
the float, and with what keen delight 
would she have been one of the singers 
in the chorus! No one but Selina her- 
self knew anything about many of her 
longings. Grandma was kind, but she 
never invited Selina’s confidence. Selina 
was an orphan, and she and her grard- 
mother lived alone in the little old farm- 
house. They seldom had company, and 
went to the village so rarely that Selina 
did not know any of the little girls there. 
She went to a small country school a 
mile from her home, where there were 
less than a dozen scholars, most of whom 
were younger than Selina, who was 
thirteen. No one but Selina knew how 
she Jonged to take music lessons, and the 
one sweetly cherished dream of her life 
was to some day own a piano. She 
rarely heard the sound of one, but when 
she did it set her pulses quivering, and 
her fingers ached to touch the shining 
keys herself. No one but Selina knew 
how much music there was in her soul, 
and how eagerly it longed for more 
ex pression than she could give it without 
an instrument of any kind. And the 
instrument of Selina’s wild desire was 
one of the things for which she felt that 
she must long in vain. Grandma Jordon 
was very poor. She had only her tiny 
old house, with its ten or twelve acres of 
grourd, and a small pension. Pianos 
were not to be thought of by her or by 
Selina. 

‘‘The Moore fam’ly in town are dread- 
fully set up because the guv’nor and his 
wife are coming to the celebration,” eaid 
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Old Lady Butler. ‘‘ You see the gov'nor’s 
wife is an own cousin of Mrs. Moore’s, 
and she’s going to entertain them. They 
plan to stay several days, and Mrs. 
Moore is going to have a big reception for 
them the afternoon after the Fourth. 
It’s to be one o’ those four-to-six affairs. 
Our folks are all invited, and they say I 
must wear my beet black silk, and my 
daughter has bought me some white kid 
gloves to wear. I know I shall feel 
dreadful oncomfortable in ’em. I'd 
rather wear my black lace mitts. Aren’t 
you coming in to the celebration? ”’ 

‘* Well, I’m not sure,”’ replied Grandma 
Jordon, Selina’s heart sank at the words, 
and she bit her lips to stop their quivering 
while she winked to keep back the tears. 
‘The plain fact is, neither Seliny nor I 
have anything really suitable to wear to 
such a gathering. Most of my last pen- 
sion money had to go to help pay fora 
cow I had to buy to take the place of the 
one that fell into an old well and broke 
her neck in March, so there was no 
money for the new things I had lotted 
on buying for me and Seliny. 1’d like 
right well to have Seliny go and see the 
parade and hear the singing, but she 
couldn’t go alone very well, and ’’ — 

‘¢T —I— wouldn’t mind going alone, 
Grandma,’”’ interrupted Selina, with the 
sound of a son in her voice. 

‘* But I should feel uneasy to have you 
go alone, I'd worry all day about you; 
and you ain’t got even decent shoes to 
wear. If—run shut the garden gate, 
child ! That pesky old hen that come off 
her nest last week is making for that open 
gate with all her brood. Run and shut 
the gate !”’ 

Selina was glad to escape. The two old 
ladies did not know that, when she had 
driven the hen out behind the little old 
barn, she ran into the barn herself and 
flung herself face downward in the hay 
and sobbed aloud. 

‘* If I could only just hear the music! ”’ 
she said to herself as she at last sat up on 
the hay and wiped her tearful eyes with a 
corner of her faded calicoapron. ‘‘ If I 
could only hear the music! And oh! if 
I could sing with the others! And the 
States are going to sing while the float 
they are on goes along in the procession. 
And I can't even see them !”’ 

Her tears flowed afresh, and she cried 
uatil she heard her grandmother calling 
her from the back porch. Then she ran 
to alittle spring back of the barn, dashed 
some of the clear, cold water into her 
eyes, and wiped them on her sleeve before 
going back to the house. 

Happily for all childhood, ‘‘a child’s 
grief is not long,’’ and Selina was her 
own quiet and serene self by the time the 
unusually good dinner her grandmother 
had prepared was ready. Her heart began 
to ache again when Old Lady Butler gave 
further details of the celebration during 
the dinner, but Selina controlled herself 
aud kept back her tears. 

Three days later, and also three days 
before the Fourth, two ladies were riding 
slowly along in an open buggy in front of 
Grandma Jordon’s house. ~They were 
plodding along so slowly because the 
horse was old and had developed a slight 
limp since they had left the village, and 
the road was up hill. 
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‘“*T don’t know yet just what we shall 
do about getting some one to take the 
place of Lucy Burton,’ one of the ladies 
was saying. ‘‘ You know she was to 
have been the Goddess of Liberty, and we 
had planned to have her sing the ‘ Star- 
Spangled Banner’ after the States had 
all been grouped around her on the plat- 
form, and the States were to join in the 
chorus. Lucy has an unusually good 
voice for a girl of fifteen — the best voice 
of any one of her age in the village — but 
she had the misfortune to sprain her 
ankle frightfully yesterday, and the doc- 
tor says that it will be out of the question 
for her to walk for at least a month even 
with crutches ; and of course we wouldn’t 
want a Goddess of Liberty on crutches, 
even if she could use them. I have charge 
of this part of the program, and am at 
my wits’ end to know what to do. Let 
us allow the horse to rest a little in the 
shade of the tree in front of this little old 
house. As I was saying — listen ! ”’ 

High and clear and sweet as a bell rose 
the voice of some one singing within the 
house. All the windows were open, and 
the music came out on the summer air to 
add its sweet melody to that of the birds 
singing in the treetops. 

‘*O say, can you see, by the dawn’s early 
light, 
What so proudly we hailed at the twi- 
light’s last gleaming — 
Whose broad stripes and bright stars, 
through the clouds of the fight, 
O’er the ramparts we watched were so 
gallantly streaming!” 


The two ladies listened in silence and 
almost with bated breath. One of them 
was Mrs, Parker, a teacher of vocal music, 
who had recently come to the town to 
take charge of the music in one of the 
churches and in the public schools. She 
kept time with her head and her hands 
while the sweet young voice in the old 
house sang : 


** Then conquer we must, when our cause 

it is just, 

And this be our motto —‘ In God is our 
trust ;’ 

And the star spangled banner in triumph 
shall wave 

O’er the land of the free and the home of 
the brave.”’ 


-W hen the last notes of the splendid old 
song had died away, Mrs. Parker said, 
im puleively : 

‘* You hold the horse a few moments, 
please. I’m going to see that singer, and 
She simply sust take Lucy’s place. Lucy 
is a very sweet singer, but she hasn’t any 
such voice as that. It is simply glori- 
ous. I don’t believe I ever heard a 
sweeter young voice.’’ 

A few minutes later Mrs. Parker was 
saying to Grandma Jordon : ‘‘ Don’t let 
the matter of the child’s dress trouble 
you. The committee hus appropriated a 
hundred dollars for music, and a singer 
over in Ware, who would have taken 
Lucy’s place if she had not had another 
engagement, was to have received ten 
dollars for doing so. It is perfectly right 


and fair that your Selina should be paid 
that, and she will earn it if she sings as 
sweetly as I heard her sing today. Leave 
the matter of her clothes to me. 
everything to me.”’ 

Grandma Jordon was not a very de- 
monstrative kind of a woman, but when 
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\ire. Parker had gone, she went over to 
celina and kissed her, saying : 

‘* Grandma is proud of you, honey, and 
| reckon she’ll be prouder than ever when 
-he sees you riding along as the Goddess 
»’ Liberty and standing there on the plat- 
‘orm before all the folks. I'll feel turri- 
ple set up over you then, I reckon.’’ 

Mrs. Parker had insisted that the old 
ijady should plan to attend the celebra- 
tion, and had even said that she would 
send a conveyance out to take her into 
the town. 

As for Selina — like her grandmother 
she was not much given to open expres- 
sion of her feelings ; but when the two 
ladies had gone, she turned to her grand- 
mother, and said : ‘‘ I guess you’d better 
pinch me, Grandma, so that I can be sure 
that I am awake and not dreaming. Am 
I awake or walking in my sleep, Grand- 
ma?” 

‘Tt you are asleep and talking in your 
sleep, dearie, I guess [ am doing the 
same,’’ said the old lady. 

And so it came to pass that Selina 
rode high above all the others on her 
golden throne as the float contain- 
ing all the States moved along in 
the great procession. She looked very 
sweet and pretty with her long yellow 
curls blowing gently in the breeze, and 
noone in all that procession was happier 
than she. Her old grandmother, seated 
on Old Lady Butler’s front porch, threw 
her 4 Kiss as the procession went by the 
house, and Old Lady Butler said : 

‘Well, I do declare! I never sensed 
before what a sweet purty child Seliny is. 
Mrs. Parker was in here a few minutes 
last night, and she just raved over the 
way Seliny sings. She says the child 
simply must have lessons, and that she 
will give them to her. She’s dreadfully 
taken with her.’’ 

It was a great moment for Selina when 
she stood on a sort of little throne with 
all the States grouped around her and 
began to sing the ‘‘ Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner.’’ Her grandmother’s constant fear 
that the child would ‘‘ break down when 
she stood before all the folks,’’ was need- 
Selina stood there with her head 
held high, as a Goddess of Liberty should 
stand, and something of the fine and 
high spirit of the grand old song seemed 
to have entered her soul, for she sang as 
never before. Before the first stanza was 
half ended the governor had turned 
around to face her, and the governor’s 
wife, a very handsome and dignified 
lady, who was extremely fond of music, 
vad turned her chair about that she 
might see aud hear better. At the end of 
each stanza the ‘‘ States’ sang : 


less. 


‘ And the star epangled banner in triumph 
shall wave 

O’er the land of the free and the Lome of 
the brave.”’ 


They waved flags as they sarg, and 
Se'ina held aloft a beautiful silken ban- 
her. A great many agreed with Old Lady 
Butler when she said : 

‘That was the purtiest part of the 
Whole celebration. And when Seliny 
Come out strong the way she did on that 
last verse, I declare if it didn't just take 
Solue folks right off their feet.’’ 

The governor nodded approval xs 
Selina sang, and his wife almost burst 
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her white kid gloves applauding when 
the song was done. 

‘‘ Wonderful! wonderful!’ said the 
governor's wife te Mrs. Moore. ‘‘ A voice 
like that should be cultivated. Such 
freshness and clearness and such expres- 
sion for a child of her years! I never 
heard anythiag sweeter in my life.’’ 

Not even the governor received more 
applause than did Selina when she sat 
down. Then she had to get up and sing 
the last stanza again before the great 
audience would stop applauding. 

Selina felt that wonders would never 
cease when Mre. Moore came to her at 
the close of the exercises and asked if 
she would be willing to come into town 
and sing one or two songs at the reception 
to be given for the governor and his wife 
the next day. Grandma Jordon consent- 
ed, and Mrs. Moore said: 

‘*] will send my carriage out for you 
and for your grandmother, and I will 
send you home when the reception is 
over.’’ 

What Selina called the ‘ cap sheaf of 
everything ’’ came a week later when the 
rural postman left the following letter at 
the little farmhouse. It was from the 
governor’s wife, and it read as follows: 


My DEAR SELINA: My husband and I 
have very pleasant memories of our recent 
visit to Springdale, and we shall remem- 
ber nothing with greater pleasure than 
your sweet singing. We were told while 
we were in Springdale that you were not so 
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tortunate as to have a piano, and you 
should really have one in order to cultivate 
the beautitul voice that God has given you 
to be used for some good purpose. Now 
we have lately purchased a new piano, and 
have been intending to send our old one to 
a niece ot mine, but we have just received a 
letter from her telling us that her grand- 
father has given her a piano for a birthday 
gift. This leaves the piano still on our 
hands, and it has just occurred to us that 
you might be glad to have it; so we are 
sending it to you by treight. Although an 
old piano, it is in excellent tone and in 
good condition. We hope that it will af- 
tord you many happy hours, and that it 
will help you to cultivate the singing giit 
that is yours in such a large degree. I 
understood while I wasin Springdale that 
Mrs. Parker would gladly undertake your 
instruction if you had an instrument. 
Now you have one, and I hope that we 
shall hear you sing often in the future, and 
that you will always be ready and glad to 
sing to the glory ot God and in praise of 
your country’s flag as you sang uf it so 
sweetly last week. It you are always true 
to your God and your country, your life 
will in itself be ‘one grand, sweet song.’ 
With good wishes trom my husband, I am 
Most cordially yours, 
Mary C. JENNISON. 

There were tears in Grandma Jordou’s 
eyes when she read this letter, and she 
said, simply : ‘‘God is good to us, dearie. 
We must love aud serve Him well to 
show our gratitude for His wonderful 
kindness and mercy.’’ 


Boston, Mass. 








Deaconess Fresh Air Work 


‘* One, two, three, who are we ? 
We are the Picbland, don’t you see ? 
Are we init? Well, I guess we are, 
Richland! Richland! Rah, rah, rab!” 


HIS is the cry that will be taken up 
this week by about sixty boys and 
girls. Many of them have been cared tor 
these past months by the district nurse. 
One is a little cripple whom the nurse has 
taken to the hospital for treatment. The 
mothsr of three others recently died of 
consumption, and the oldest of these — 
nine years old — has cured for the baby 
and done most of the work. Another isa 
boy whose mother is in the City Hospital. 
These children have been so excited over 
their invitation to the country that they 
have been unable to talk or think of any- 
thing else. Some have been almost too ex- 
cited to slsep. Last year one deaconess 
told her children to be ready by ten 


o’clock, and when she came down to 
breakfast at seven she found the steps 
lined with waiting children. 

‘** Richland,” the past two summers, has 
been a tarm in Hopkinton; but the old 
house was burned last fall, and this year 
we go to South Truro. This is a home- 
stead belonging to Mr. E. W. Cobb, and 
through the kindness of his sister, Mrs. S. 
T. Emery, of Newton Centre, was offered 
us free of rent tor the season. The Cape 
Cod Steamship Co. have given us special 
rates, and the boatiide and seashore will 
be a happy variety for the children ; but, 
atter all, Richland to them is any place to 
which the deaconesses invite them. With 
fishing, wading, and playing in fields and 
woods, two weeks will fly away very 
rapidly. No doubt they would bes better 
physically and spiritually could they stay 
allsummer. One boy confided to his dea- 
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coness that he was a bad boy at home, but 
said, ‘‘ It is just as easy to be good here.” 
Another said: “ A feller has to mind here, 
but he has piles and piles to eat.’’ But the 
little Swedes are hoping tbeir deaconess 
will take them to Richland; the Portu- 
guese are looking torward to the time 
when their deaconess shall take them ; and 
so, also, are the Italians. The South Bos- 
ton children have been asking for months 
when their turn was coming, and this is 
the case in most places where deaconesses 
are working. 

We expect to have six different parties 
during ithe summer, but even so not all 
who pee: an outing can be provided for at 
Richland. For as the work cf the New 
England Deaconess Association has grown, 
and they have put more workers in the 
field, so these women have gone into the 
byways and hedges and found these little 
ones who are made better for a taste of 
country air and sunshine. 

For the fifth year the Newtonville Sun- 
day. school expects to be responsible for all 
the expenses of the Richland; but we 
write this because we believe there are 
others who want a part in this good work. 
Last year we were instrumenta)] in send- 
ing about seventy women and children into 
private families. In some cases homes 
were opened tor entertainment, and we 
furnished transportation ; in other cases 
we paid board also. Then over eight hun- 
dred women and children were taken for 
day’s outings. For a large percentage of 
these we paid carfare, and in many cases 
provided lunch also. Some of the deacon- 
esses always see parties off on the trains 
and meet them on their return, and some of 
them always go with picnic parties. As 
the deaconess helps care for the babies to 
relieve the tired mothers, swings the chil- 
dren, or starts them in some p)ay, and goes 
about with a personal word for each one, 
she finds opportunity for the Master that 
she would find in no other way. 

Mr. and Mrs. R.S. Douglass, who never 
miss an opportanity of doing some one a 
kindness, have given us the use of their 
cottage at Plymouth for the month of July. 
We shall use this for women and working- 
girls. 

Much is said and written these days 
about pauperizing the poor. The deacon- 
ess strives to avoid this by being a person- 
al friend. And she is happy to be your 
messenger if you desire to share your bless- 
ings. All communications and contribu- 
tions sent to the Deaconess Home, 693 
Massachusetts Ave., Boston, will be grate- 
fully acknowledged. 

Epna C. Brown, Acting Supt. 





—‘* Are you chief engineer of this con- 
cern?’’ asked an excited individual of the 
sub.editor. *‘ No, sir, I’m not the engineer: 
I’m the boiler.” And he proceeded to 
**poil down” six sheets of matter into a 
note of six Jines.— Christian Register. 





Over the Telephone 


A S the Jight from number 349 M 
A flashed up, the telephone girl! sighed 
impatiently. Even “ hello girls ”’ are tired 
sometimes, though we think of them as 
part of the electric apparatus. Today Cen- 
tral was tired, her head ached, she had just 
succeeded, after repeated calls, in getting 
the number wanted by 349-M, and here 
they were, calling her up again! ‘‘ Can’t 
that woman be quiet a minute?” solilo- 
quized Central while she reiterated, ‘‘ Num- 
ber, please? ” trying not to speak croasly. 
‘* Central,’’ said a pleasant voice, ‘‘ I want 
to thank you for taking so much trouble to 
get me that last number. You are always 
very kind and obliging and I do appreci- 
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ate it.”” The surprise was so great, 80 Over- 
whelming, that Central could only mur- 
mur confusedly, ‘‘ I —O— yes, ma’am.”’ 
Nothing like this had ever happened be- 
fore. Suddenly her headache was better, 
suddenly the day was brighter, suddenly, 
toc, there came a lump in her throat and 
she reached for her handkerchief. It was 
so good to be thanked. — Congregationalist. 





THE ROSE’S WAY 


O like a rose to live ! — 
Blessing the common air, 
Prince and beggar alike to give 
Toll of its sweetness rare ; 
Sharing, a8 roses may, 
Gifts of the sun and dew, 
Till joy steals into the dusty day, 
Tko’ the sky be gray or blue. 


O like a rose to live ! — 
Gladdening every eye; 

Grudging naught of itself to give 
Unto the passer-by ; 

Sharing — the rose’s way — 
All that it holds in fee. 

**O lose for love (so the rose would say)! 

’Tis the life for you and me! ” 


— ANNA BURNHAM WRIGHT, in Well- 
spring. 
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Reciprocity 


66 DECLARE,” complained Mrs. Duz. 
zit, “I shall certainly have to pun- 
ish the children!” says a writer in Life, 

‘What have they been up to now?’ 
inquired her husband. 

“They have simply upset my sewing. 
room. Nothing is where it should be, 
Needles, spools of thread, scissors, darning. 
balls, everything I have has been poked 
away into the most unexpected corners, 
It is perfectly exasperating.”’ 

Mr. Duzzit surveyed his wife with a 
benignant air. 

“That wasn’t the children, dear,” he 
said. ‘‘I did that.’’ 

‘* What possessed you?”’ 

“It was kindness of heart. After you 
straightened up the papers and books on 
my desk so beautifully, I thought it was 
no more than right that I should return 
the compliment by putting your sewing- 
room in order. So I did.” 





Of Course 


Teacher : ‘* What is the higheat office in 
the Methodist Church that a woman can 
hold ? ” 

Young lady pupil, blushingly : ‘‘ A Bish. 
op’s wile.”’ 














The Girl That 


Wasn’t Wanted 


KATE UPSON CLARK. 


CHAPTER | 
Cocoons, Girls, and a Kitten 


66 EVER before did I see you boys 
unwilling to start for Birch- 
mont! ” exclaimed Mrs. Curry. ‘“ You 


are generally in such a hurry to get there 
that you can hardly wait for school to be 
out.’’ 

‘“ But we never had five barrels of co- 
coons before.” Robert reminded her. 
Robert was the eldest Curry boy, now 
fourteen, and of a scientific turn ot mind. 
Birchmont was the country town where 
the Currys usually spent their sum- 
mers. 

‘Your father and I think that they 
either have come out already, probably in 
the night, or else they became so dried up 
before we put them oatdoors that the life in 
them was killed,’’ explained Mrs. Curry. 
‘“*If you do not go up to Birchmont to- 
morrow you will miss the famous sugar 
party.’ 

In Crawley, the next town to Birchmont, 
and a very high and mountainous one, a 
great snowdrift was always to be found 
until well into the summer. About the 
first of July the Crawley Church usually 
brought down to their vestry a cartload or 
two of this snow, and then invited all their 
friends to come and eat warm sugar on it 
(charging them a good price). Thus they 
made annually a large sum of money. The 
Curry boys had for several years left the 
city for their aniuual vacation, in time to 
attend this entertainment. Their mother 
was astonished that they should for an in- 
stant think of giving it up — just for those 
cocoons ! 

Robert and his two younger brothers, 
Kirk and Max, aged respectively twelve 
and ten, talked the matter over out in the 
yard. Then they poked about in the 
barrels of cocoons. Three-year-old Valen- 
tine was with them, watching them eager- 
ly — but they did not care niuch for his 
opinion. 

“Nothing doing!” groaned Robert in 
disgust. ‘‘How we worked to get those 
cocoons! As mother says, they have prob- 


ably died. We had better get along to 
Birchmont. We don’t want to lose the 
sugar party.”’ 

‘* We’ve had sugar parties, hut we never 
saw a million butterflies come ort,” mused 
Kirk, bitterly. 

Kirk was a determined fellow, who hated 
to give up anything. There were not a 
million cocoons, and the winged creatures 
within them were properly moths and not 
buttertlies, but everybody knows that 
boys cannot stop to measure their words 
too exactly. His audience understood per- 
fectly well what Kirk meant. 

The upshot of this conterence was that 
the Curry boys started for Birchmont the 
very next day. Generally their mother 
went with them. This year she had a 
great deal of work to do, and could not 
leave home for some days after their de- 
parture. Robert was so large now and s0 
careful that she telt she could trust him 
to look atter Kirk and Max. Valentine 
stayed behind, to go up with her. It it 
had not been for such an unusual delay on 
the part of Mrs. Curry, this exciting chap- 
ter could never have been written. 

You will want to know how it happened 
that the boys had amassed so many  o- 
coons. It was in this way : 

The city of Burwin, in which the Currys 
lived, had been infested for several seasons 
with caterpillars, which ate the leaves from 
the trees, and dropped gracetully down 
upon the passers-by. The city fathers 
feared that their beautiful shady streets 
would be ruined. 

**Set your children to work,” they com- 
manded the teachers aud the parents. 
“Pick off all the cocoons from tbe trees 
and fences. See that no damage is done, 
but be thorough.” 

Mrs. Curry did not at first understand 
why the boys were coming home [trom 
school with their pockets sturted full with 
cocoons. When the matter was made clear 
to her, she was enthusiastic. 


“A capital idea!” she said. “ Boys, | 
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will give you a cent for every five cocoons 
which you bring in.”’ 

The next evening « peach basket anda 
iarge pasteboard box were overflowing 
with cocoons, and Mrs. Curry lowered her 
price by one-half. By the close of the 
next day a large dry- goods box in the back 
kitchen was also full, and the bounty was 
withdrawn altogether. 

This was in January. February came 
on; still the boys were cocooning, and two 
big barrelfuls stood beside the dry- goods 
box. 

‘Boys, you have done your share,’’ ex- 
postulated their father. ‘Why do you 
keep on gathering cocoons? We shall 
have to burn them if you get any more.”’ 

Then the boys revealed a great scheme 
which had been bubbling in their brains, 
unknown to their parents. 

“Oh, don’t burn ’em!”’ wailed Max. 
‘‘ We're going to make lots of money out 
of ’em!”’ 

“How?” 

“You see,” interposed Kirk, with dig- 
nity, ‘‘museums want specimens. The 
museums in America probably have 
plenty of these Cecropias, Robert says. 
But there must be lots of museums in Asia 
and Africa where they don’t have this 
kind. We will exchange with them, and 
then we will sell most of those they send us.’’ 

‘* Yes,” continued Robert, with a pitying 
air, ‘you don’t care so much about muse- 
ums, father; but if you study up the sub- 
ject you will find that those fine African 
and Asiatic moths and butterflies bring 
big prices, and the people over there will 
be glad to give us lots for these beautiful 
Cecropias.” 

** Well,” returned their father, managing 
with difficulty to keep nis face straight, ‘‘ I 
fancy you have enough already to more 
than go around. You must remember that 
the museum business in Asia and Africa is 
not as yet highly developed. Your mother 
and I do not wish you tocollect any more 
cocoons,”’ 

But the boys smuggled in hundreds 
more, after all,and tor many weeks the 
unsightly heaps stood around, very much 
inthe way. Then a dear aunt came, who 
said, '‘ Why, boys! Your cocoons will never 
‘come out’ in the world if you keep them 
shut up in the house. Don’t you know 
how nature hangs them on the branches ? 
They need cold and moisture. I’m afraid 
they may be spoiled already.”’ 

Greatly alarmed, the boys transferred the 
collection, now amassed in five large bar- 
rele, out into the back yard. 

The first of June arrived. The whole 
family had watched anxiously, but not a 
moth had appeared. 

“They probably come out iu the night,’’ 
surmised Robert. ‘* We must put netting 
over them,’’ 

This was done; and yet up to June 25, 
when the boys started for their country 
home, only about a dozen moths had 
emerged, and most of them were detective 
orcrumpled. As the good aunt had sug- 
gested, it did look as though the cocoons 
might have been sterilized by the warmth 
and dryness of the house. 

As soon as the boys had fairly started for 
Birchmont Mrs. Curry said : ‘‘ NowIam 
going to have those dreadful cocoons carted 
away.’’ 

Ske really meant it; but the ‘ handy 
man” whom they usually employed was 
busy that day, and the matter had to be 
postponed. 

The boys left on a Thursday. On the 
lollowing Monday evening little Val had 
been put early to bed, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Curry were sitting quietly in the library, 
reading, while faithful Katy, the family 
cook and laundress, was out in the back 
yard taking in the clothes. 
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Suddenly upon the calm of the summer 
night arose a series of frightened, piercing 
shrieks. 

“Ts that Katy?” cried Mrs. Curry. 
** Katy! Katy! Whatisit? What is it?’ 

Mr. Curry and she went running down 
the basement stairs. At the same moment 
Katy came rushing in at the back door, her 
tace like chalk, and her eyes starting from 
her head. 

“The howly saints presarve me!’ she 
groaned, breathlessly. ‘‘ An’ it’s outdoors 
the night the cloe’s will stay, for all o’ me, 
mum!” She was plucking wildly at her 
hair as she talked. ‘It’s scart of the yard 
intirely that Iam!” 

‘© What did you see?’’ What is it?” 

“Oh, it’s flocks o’ birds, mum! The’s 
birds on the «lo'es, mum, an’ the’s birds 
whichever turn ye takes, mum — little, still, 
sticky birds, mum—like as if they was 
bats, mum—all in my hair, they was, 
mum! Ug-ghh!’” shuddered Katy. 
‘*The’s millions an’ millions of ’em, mum 
— walkin’ over me arrums like, an brushin’ 
me face like — an’ the feet of ’em so quare 
an’ sticky —like! O-o-w-w!’’ and Katy 
began to shriek and to pluck at her hair. 

‘’ We will see what is going on,” said 
Mr. Curry. , 

He turned the gas high, took a candle 
and a handful of matcher, and strolled out 
into the yard. 

Katy was right. The air was indeed full 
ot “little birds.’ They were crawling 
over the clean clothes on the line—they 
brushed one’s face, they settled upon one’s 
hair. It really did seem as though there 
were millions of them. The ‘‘dusk moths 
trom out the rich cocoons, long looked for 
—come at last,” most of them superb 
Cecropias, had broken forth from their 
shells, as it were, all at once. 

When this news reached the boys in dis- 
tant Birchmont, their emotions may be 
imagined. They all wanted to cry, but 
Max was the only one who really did. As 
he wept, he wailed out these words, which 


well expressed the sentiments of his older . 


brothers: ‘Oh, I wisht I’d a’ been there! 
Oh, I did wanter see ’em so! An’ I worked 
so hard pickin’ ’em off! An’I ’most got 
arrested lots o’ times for breakin’ down the 
trees an’ fences! An’ I wore out much as 
six pairs 0’ trousers climbin’ for ’em! An’ 
mother punishéd me! An’ now she an’ 
father an’ Katy had all the fun!” 

Katy might have disclaimed the “fan.” 
Even after the matter had been explained 
to her, she did not dare to go out into the 
yard in the dark for weeks. 

The same letter which brought this sen- 
sational news brought more which was 
only less startling. The boys felt almost 
as much crushed by it as by the loss ot 
the great moth ‘*show.”’ 

‘*We are going to have a visit,’’ so ran 
the letter, ‘“‘from a new cousin. Your 
Uncle Robert, for whom you, Robert, were 
named, bas just died in California. Rob- 
ert, and perhaps Kirk, will remember that 
your father went to California some years 
ago to visit his sister Marianna, who died 
shortly afterward, leaving one little girl of 
the same name. She must be somewhat 
older than Kirk. Uncle Robert was her 
father and he has tried to be both father 
and motber to her since her dear mother’s 
death. His own brother William wants 
her, but Uncle Robert expressed a wish 
that she might come to us, and if she were 
happy here, might live with us always. 
Her Uncle William is a rich man and 
could do many things for her which we 
cannot; but I hope she will love us and 
want to stay with us. I depend on you all 
to try to comfort and amuse this little 
orphaned cousin. She will arrive in Bur- 
win tomorrow probably. I will bring her 
up to Birchmont with me.” 
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Robert read the letter aloud to the others. 
There was a pause when he concluded. 

*“ Agirl!” gasped Kirk. “Oh, why was- 
n’tshea boy? A boy now would be some 
fun. Then we shouldn’t have to rush 
around to find another fellow when we 
want to play ball. And we might have 
a military company. And then when Max 
got hufty, as he generally does ”’ — 

“IT don’t get hufty any more’n you do, 
you Kirk Curry, you! An’ he ain’t got no 
right, has he, Robert’ — 

‘“*Max,” interrupted Robert, sternly, 
“you mustn’t say,‘ He ain’t got no right.’ 
You know how to say it. Your grammar 
is dreadful.” 

‘I’m sick of you trying to fix my gram- 
mar!’’ protested Max with a very red 
face. 

“Well, never mind that now,’ inter- 
rupted Kirk, “‘ when we’ve got to have a 
girl puttering ’round all the time, tagging 
everywhere we go! Ob, girls are a nice 
set, they are! Oh, why wasn’t she a boy? 
I hope her Uncle William’1] take her! ” 

Just then the sound of agonized mewing 
struck upon the boys’ ears. Mr. and Mrs. 
Wellman, the excellent tarmer and his 
wite with whom the Currys bad for years 
boarded in the summer, always had a 
pretty kitten ready for Max each year. 
Just now it was a jet black one, which 
Max had christened with the romantic 
name of Charcoal. 

““That’s my Charcoal!’ cried the little 
boy, beginning to wrinkle up his tace for a 
cry. ‘Oh, what’s the matter with my 
Charcoal ? ”’ 

** Don’t baw! till you know there’s some- 
thing the matter,’’ adjured Kirk, half in 
comtort and half in contempt. ‘“ But, my! 
she is howling for tair, isn’t she? Some- 
thing must have hurt her.” 

By this time all three of the boys were 
on their teet and hunting around for the 
distressed kitten. 

Max was the first one to discover her. 

“There she is! Up there in the big elm 
tree!’’ he wailed. ‘Mr. Houston’s big 
dog just ran out of the yard. Ue scares 
her awfully. She must have run up in the 
tree to get away — an' now she ca a-n’t get 
down. Aw-w-w!” Poor Max by this 
time was weeping tempestuously. 

The case did look rather hard. The elm 
was one of the largest in the town. The 
first crotch in it was fully fifty feet above 
the ground. In this stood the unhappy 
kitten, mewing with a rasping, terrified 
sound, which was enough to “chill the 
marrow in one’s bones.,”’ 





CHARLIE’S WAY 
HELEN M. RICHARDSON. 


When Charlie wants to celebrate the 
Fourth day ot July, 
He always saves his pennies, every 
one ; 
He thinks this way is better, for all the 
time, you see, 
He’s saving, he is having lots of fun. 


** Those peanuts will buy crackers,” says 
this thrifty little lad ; 
So past the peanut stand he hurries by ; 
He’d rather go without them and have 
another bunch 
Of crackers on the Fourth day of July. 


It’s just the same with oranges and 
candy, for he knows 
He “ cannot have his cake and eat it, 
too.’’ 
** You can’t be patriotic,” says this happy 
little boy, 
** Unless you earn your powder, as I do.” 


Waltham, Mass. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Reprinted, by permission of Eaton & Mains, 
from ** Illustrative Lesson Notes.”’ 





Lesson Il --- July 8 
THE DUTY OF FORGIVENESS 
MATTHEW IS: 21-35. 
TIME. — The autumn of A. D. 29. According 


to Andrews, after the Feast of Tabernacles, Oct. 
iL; but more probably a little before that date. 


PLACE. — Capernaum (probably). 


THE DISCOURSE ON HUMILITY AND FOR- 
GIVENESS, of which this lesson is a part, is also 
given in part in Mark ! and Luke 9, 


HOME READINGS — Monday (July 2) — Matt. 


IS 21-35. Tuesday —Gen 50:1521. Wednesday 
—1 Sam. 24:1-12. Thursiay — Matt. 5: 38 48. 
Friday — Merk 11:2026. Saturday — Luke 17: 


1-5. Sunday — Col. 3: 8e13, 


GOLDEN TEXT.—“ Forgive us our debls as we 
Sorgive our debtors.”’ — Matt. 6: 12 


Two motives are biought to bear 
upon us to move us to forgive our 
fellow-men — the motive of bope and 
the motive of gratitude. It is the 
mctive of hope which Jesus presents 
in this section of the prayer which 
He taught His disciples. Our forgiveness 
of others is the basis of our hope of God’s 
forgiveness of ourselves. It is noteworthy 
that this is the only part of the prayer 
which Jesus emphasized by special com- 
ment. Immediately when He had given 
the form of the prayer He went back to 
this clause, and iaid : *‘ For if ye forgive 
men their trespasses, your heavenly 
Father will also forgive you ; but if ye 
forgive not men their trespasses, neither 
will your Father furgive your trespasses ”’ 
Matt. 6:14,15). This is an inexorable 
law. An unforgiving spirit stands as an 
impassable barrier to God’s forgiveness. 
Whoever will not forgive his brother 
man must abandon hope that his own 
sins shall be forgiven. And this is no 
arbitrary law. God cannot forgive an un- 
forgiving man, because forgiveness must 
be preceded by repentance and purpose to 
cease from sin. Butan unforgiving spirit 
is sin uarepented of and fostered. And 
God cannot forgive one sin while another 
-in remains unpardoned ; for one sin car- 
ries in it the spirit of all sin. But the 
second motive is gratitude. He who has 
experienced God’s forgiveness should find 
it easy to forgive others ; for once he has 
felt his own guilt and has felt the joy of 
pardon heshould be quick to grant forgive- 
mess to those who have wronged him. So 
Paul puts it, very tenderly but very 
strongly : ‘‘And be ye kind one to an- 
other, tender hearted, forgiving one an- 
other, even as God for Chiist’s sake hath 
forgiven you ’’ (Eph. 4: 32). 


The Meaning Made Plain 


I. Forgiving (Verses 21 27).— 21. Then — 
atter the words of Lesson I had been 
spoken, and brief directions had been 
added concerning the treatment of a Chris- 
tian disciple who has trespassed against his 
brother and refused to right the wrong. 
Jesus now reptats to all the disciples the 
words He hai already spoken to Peter cun- 
cerning the unity of the church in earth 
and heaven, and gives promise of the 
beavenly Father’s favorable answer to 
united prayers. Came Peter to him and 
said. — His question was suggested by our 
Lord’s warnings, just given, against in flict- 
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ing wrong on others. Peter had so far im- 
bibed the spirit of Christ that the old rules 
of the rabbi+x, who taught that forgiveness 
was to be asked and granted three times, 
had become too narrow for him ; but he 
still fancied that there must be a limit 
somewhere. Probably his ready answers 
tor the twelve had been resented by some 
ot them, and he may have telt himself to 
be an object of envy. He seems to have 
been offended by others, as we often are, 
and to have debated, as we often do, how 
soon and how far the offenders ought to be 
torgiven, how often and how long he should 
endure wrong. Till [“ until’’] seven times, 
— Seven was the complete number among 
the Jews, and was especially connected 
with the idea of complete remission of sins 
(See Lev. 26:28). * Peter thought,’’ says 
Lightfoot, ‘‘ that he had measured out by 
these words a very large charity, more 
than double that prescribed in the schools 
ot the theologians.”’ ‘* But the question it- 
self indicates complete misunderstanding 
of the Christian spirit’? (Carr). It he has 
indeed tasted the illimitable mercy ot God 
there must be no bounds tohis own charity. 


22. Jesus saith, — Peter’s thought was 
that of the religionist in all ages, desiring a 
definite precept or command, precise direc 
tions as to what was to be done and what 
was to be lett undone. But Christianity is 
not made up ot rules for conduct ; it is not 
Law, but Grace. It proposes sim piv to get the 
heart right ; out of the heart are the issues 
ot lite. I say not unto thee, Until seven 
times; but, Until seventy times seven. 
— This may mean either seventy times 
and seven, or seventy times seven, 
vither 77 or 490. It matters not which, tor 
in either case it is used to describe forgive- 
ness without limit. ‘* Love,’’ says Dr. 
Schaff, ‘‘ is not to be limited by the multi- 
plication table.” Itis a good lesson in hu- 
man nature to turn from this to the story of 
Lamech in Gen. 4, and read of his seventy- 
and-sevenfold revenge. 


23. The kingdom of heaven stands 
here, 48 in many other passages, for ‘* God’s 
administration of justice under the Mes 
siah’s reign.’’ This is, as Dr. Trench re 
minds us, the first of the parables in which 
God appears in His character of king. 
“The picture is drawn from an Oriental 
court. The provincial governors, farmers 
ot taxes, and other high officials, are sum. 
moned so that their sovereign can take ac 
count of (** make a reckoning with ”’) their 
administration’’ (Carr). For ‘** which” 
read *‘ who.’’ ‘*‘ Would” has the sense of 
‘* willed to,” ‘ resolved.” This king is an 
autocrat. All his ‘subjects areslaves. His 
reckoning with his servants would be in 
metal talents — weights in gold or coins of 
the realm. The account which God takes 
ot us is reckoned in mental talents, in con- 
science, in influence, in the Word ot God, 
in all great blessings, and all opportunities, 
which are investments which God has 
made in us. 

24, One was brought unio him — ap 
parently a wrongdoer brought to justice, a 
collector who had used the royal revenues 
tor himself. Which [‘ that’’] owed him 
ten thousand talents—an enormous 
amount. It was the sum which Haman 
estimated would be derived trom the de- 
struction of the whole Jewish people (Esth. 
3:9); the sum with which Darius sougbt 
to buy off Alexander from prosecuting his 
campaign in Asia; and the amount of the 
fine impvused by the Romans on Antiochus 
the Great after his defeat. Even if reck 
oned in silver rather than gold it would be 
equivalent to trom $10,000.000 to $15 000,000, 
It was an utterly hopeless debt, and the 
king had been daprived of the interest as 
well as the principal ; tle money used for 
the service of him to whom it was due 
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might have been multiplied indefinitely 
so that the debt of the servant was practi- 
cally without limit. Here is a picture o; 
the sin of each of us. We can never asti- 
mate our debt to God. The things done 
and the things left undone ; what ought tc. 
have been, and what might have been ;: the 
evil that has heen started or turthered, and 
the good that has been hindered o0; 
quencbed — it is an awful sum which no 
illustration can sdequately represent and 
which cannot be reckoned. 


25. Add “ wherewith’ before to pay 
His lord commanded him to be sold. 
and his wife, and children, and all that 
he had. — Under Jewish lawinearly years 
the debtor could be sold tor debt ( Lev. 25: 
39), and apparently his family with him 
(Lev. 25:41; compare2 Kings 4:1; Neh. 
5:7, 8; Isa. 50:1; Amos 2:6; 8:6). But 
the practice was vigorously denounced by 
later prophets, and the selling of debtors 
had disappeared from Judea long before 
the days of our Lord. But the Jews did 
uot govern themselves, and the action of 
this king would be familiar to men who 
had beer governed in turn by many des- 
pots. In the interpretation we are not to 
take this part of the parable too literally. 
The lesson is that a man’s strict desert be- 
tore God is hopeless and utter ruin. 


26. Fell down and worshiped him — 
“did him reverence as an Oriental sup- 
pliant would.” The tense of the Greek im- 
plies the man’s persistence. Lord, have 
patience witb me, and I will pay thee 
all, — ** This appeal describes, with singu- 
lar aptness, the first natural impulse of one 
who is roused to the exceeding sinfulness 
of sin. He will try to balance the account 
as by a series of installments; he will score 
righteous acts in the future as a set off 
against the transgressions of the past. In 
theological words he seeks to be justified 
by works ”’ (Plumptre). 


27. Was —‘being.’?’ Moved with com. 
passion. — The motive for torgiveness was 





The Doctor’s Wife 
Agrees With Him About Food 





A trained nurse says: ‘‘In the practice 
ot my profession I have found so many 
points in favor of Grape. Nuts tood tbat I 
unhesitatingly recommend it to all my 
patients. 

‘It is delicate and pleasing to the palate 
(an essentia) in food tor the sick) and can 
be adapted to all ages, being softened with 
milk or cream for babies or the aged when 
deficiency ot teeth renders mastication im- 
possible. For tever patients or those on 
liquid diets I find Grape-Nuts and albu- 
men water very nourishing and refreshing. 
This recipe is my own idea and is made as 
follows: Soak a teaspoontul ot Grape Nuts 
in a glass of water for an hour, strain and 
serve with the beaten white of an egg and 
a spoontul of fruit juice or flavoring. This 
affords a great deal of nourishment that 
even the weakest stomach can assimilate 
without any distress. 

** My husband is a physician, and he uses 
Grape Nuts himself and orders it many 
times for his patients. 

“Personally I regard a dish of Grape- 
Nuts with fresh or stewed fruit as the 
ideal breaktast for anyone — well or sick.”’ 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. 

In any case of stomach trouble, nervous 
prostration or brain tag, a 10 days’ trial 0! 
Grape Nuts will work wonders toward 
nourishing and rebuilding, and in this way 
ending the trouble. ‘‘There’s a reasor, 
and trial proves. 

Look in packages for the famous little 
book, * The Road to Wellvilie.”’ 
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not expectation of obtaining the money, 
but compassion. It is God’s love and not 
any merit within our reach wkich brings 
us salvation. Loosed [‘' released ”] him.— 
The prison guard and slave merchant were 
dismissed, the debtor’s shackles were taken 

ft, and his liberty was restored to him. 
Yorgave him the debt, — “ The pardon is 
tree and unconditional.’’ 


II. Unforgiving (Verses 28 35). — 28. 
Same [‘that’’] servant went out and 
found one of his fellow servants, which 

who’’] owed him an hundred pence 

‘shillings ’’].—‘* Fresh trom the mercy 
of his lord, he goes torth to inflict cruelty 
upon his tellow’’ (Whedon). He seemed 
to have searcbed for this tellow servant. The 
penny or shilling is the Roman denarius, 
which was worth fifteen or sixteen cents ; 
so that the sam was about one six hundred 
thousandth of the debt which his lord had 
just forgiven him. A denarius was a day’s 
wages for a laborer; the debt, therefore, 
may have been equivalent to three mouths’ 
wages. Took him by the throat —“ throt 
tled him.” Pay me [omit ‘*me”] that 
thou owest [** what thou owest’’]. — Dr. 
Trench shows that the moral blunder of 
this man was his desire to be measured by 
God according to one measure, and to meas 
ure his brother by another. But in no 
sense can @& Man at once serve God and 
mammon. If a man dwell in the kingdom 
of grace he must give grace. If he insiste 
upon having his “ rights,’’ he must expect 
to have the uttermost exacted trom him, 
and in the measure that he has meted out 
to have it measured back to him again. 
This is our Lord’s teaching. 


29. Fellow servant fell down at his 
feet [omit “at his feet ’’], and besought 
him — doing toward bim what he had done 
toward his master, only that here the sup- 
pliant and the creditor are of one rank, as 
is shown by the verb * besought ” instead 
of ** worshiped ” asin verse 26. Have pa- 
tience... pay thee all [omit “all’’]. — It 
is the cry ot all humanity. 


0) And he... cast him into prison,— 
Doubtless he justified his course as most 
sinners tor the love of money do: * The 
man was shiftless;’’ ‘* Business is busi- 
ness;”? **T am not responsible for other 
tolks’ blunders,” ete. Till he should pay 
the debt [" that which was due’’]. — It is 
Strange that most of the punitive measures 
of this world have until recent years been 
not only not restorative or reformatory in 
their effect, butactually have made amend 
ment impossible. Sinners, bankrupts, and 
the morally, mentally, and physically weak 
have been punitively sarrounded by cir- 
cumstances which have made relief and res 
toration an impossibility, cut off trom all 
opportunities of relief and reform. 


1. His fellow servants... were very 
exceeding ’’] sorry, —‘*‘ This seems to 
point to the common conscience of man- 
kind approving the divine sentence ; ’’ but 
perhaps the fellow servants feared that 
their time was coming next. Came and 
told... all that was done — the first re- 
Sort of God’s servants against oppression is 
prayer (Exod. 3:7; James 5: 4). 


32. O [omit **O”’’] thou wicked servant, 
| forgave thee all that debt, because 
thou desiredst [*' besoughtest ’”’] me, — 
“ Having received mercy, he remains un- 
merciful still.” 


3, Shouldst not thou also have had 
compassion [‘* mercy ”] ?— Compare the 
Lord’s Prayer, ‘* Forgive us our debts, as 
we forgive our debtors ”’ (Matt. 6: 12). 


t His lord was wroth — indignant. 
livered him to the tormentors — Hare 
‘in our Lord uses to convey spiritual 
ith the methods in vogue in Oriental des- 
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potism. Efforts were made by legalized 
torture to find out whether the debtor had 
any concealed hoard. Till he should pay 
all that was due.— And, as he never could 
pay, his imprisonment and torture must be 
lifelong. In emphasizing the teachings of 
this parable, we must avoid its non essen- 
tial features, several of which are evidently 
used merely to complete the picture. ‘* The 
impossibility of the untorgiving being for- 
given is clearly taught ; but thechiet lesson 
is the example of the divine spirit of for- 
giveness in the act of the king.”’ 


35, So likewise shall [** So sball also’’] 
my heavenly Father do also [omit 
“also’’] unto you, if ye from your hearts 
forgive not every one his brother their 
trespasses [‘‘ it ye torgive not every one 
his brother trom your heart’’ omitting 
‘their trespasses’’].— No rule of three 
times or seven times, no verbal, formal tor. 
giveness, but a hearty forgiveness and re- 
sumption of love. Man should torgive as 
God torgives. 


Nails for the Teacher’s Hammer 


l. Peter’s question probably was not an ab- 
stract one, but related to some personul experi 
ence. The aposties themselves had difficulties, 
and Peter was most likely of all to have been 
criticised. He was impulsive and thoughtlessly 
presumptuous, and no doubt excited the envy 
and resentment of his fellow disciples. He 
wanted to know just how long he shouldendure 
some things. “Seventy times seven,’’ or in- 
definitely, was our Lord’s answer. Forgiveness 
in the abstract and in the concrete are very dif- 
ferent things. And it is easy to advise others 
to forgive, while it may be very hard for us to 
forgive. 


: The offences here referred to are those by one 
member of the church against another, The 
principle, of course, applies to wrongs of all 
kinds by all persons, whether members of the 
church or not; but particularly to difficulties 
between professed Christians. The disposition 
is to particularly resent a wrong done us by a fel. 
low member of the church. Christ would have 
us to be particularly gentle and patient in such 
acase. Our brother's offence, we must remem- 
ber, is for him a moral fall that may cause him 
to lose bis soul. The harm he may bave done 
us may be very slight as compared with the 
harino he bas done himself. We should pity 
him, therefore, and be anxious to help him 
ratber than to be revenged. Gal.6:1; Heb.12: 
18; and James 5:19, 20, are good statements of 
tbis principle. 

8. Christ does not require that we shall think 
lightly of a real wrong done to us by a feliow 
disciple. On the contrary, He directs that we 
shall ** go to him and tell him his fault’’ (verse 
15). But much depends on the way that is done. 
lt we go in anger and with bitter words, we will 
ourselves have sinned, and very likely will 
cause him whom we reprove to sin still fur- 
ther. The thought of Jesus is tbat we shail seek 
to cause an offender to repent and s0 save him. 
The effort to bripg this abovt must be followed 
up patiently and kindly. If the wrongdoer 
will not hear us when we have spoken to him 
privately, then take witnesses and helpers, 
If he still refuse to make amends, then 
take it before the churcb. If still he 
refuse to do right, he must be excluded 
from the church, for he is no longer of the 
church. In the light of these directions, we can 
tee that it is wrong to let a member of the 
church do a wrong and ignore it, and so encour- 
age him to feel that wrenging a brother is a 
slight thing not to be repeated of. It is not 
enough to say, *' Let it pass, it dcesn’t matter to 
me.’’ Perhaps not; but it does matter to the 
wiongdoer. He must repent or be lost. The 
chief effurt must be to save him. 

4. Anunforgiving spirit is fatal to the spirit 
ual life. It is a corrosive that eats into the 
heart and destroys its peace. See how incon- 
sistent it is with what Paul saysin Eph. 4:31, 
82. It shuts one off from the forgiveness of God, 
for we can Only pray to be forgiven as we for- 
give. It has its roots in selfisbnese, It is con- 
trary to the spirit and example of Christ who, 
while we were His enemies, died for us, 

5. One who refuses to forgive sh uid remember 
hisown liabitity to full tato temptation. ‘ Cun- 
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Sidering thyself, lest thou also be tempted.’’ To- 
morrow you may need pardon. Your brother 
may have sinned in away you would not do. 
But you bave your own weak places, and may 
sin as he would not. Our own exposures to 
temptation, and our difficulty in keeping on 
our feet, and our remembrance of the many 
times we have fallen, should make us infinitely 
patient and pitiful with our fellowmen. 


6. The fact thut God has forgiven us a great 
deal more than we are cailed upon to forgive 
others should make us prompt and willing to for- 
give. This is the meaning of the parable of the 
unmerciful servant given in the lesson. Ten 
thousands talents in contrast with a hundred 
pence —that is the proportion between God's 
forgiveness of us and our forgiveness of others. 
How little is our brother’s debt to us compared 
with ours to God! And remember that our 
brother’s sin is against God as well as against 
us,and that God stands ready to forgive him. 
Will we withbold pardon while God grants it ? 





Deaconess Doings 


— Dexconess work in Boston was supported 
last year by contributions from 309 different 
churches in the city. 


— Chaddock Boys’ School received 2640 
quarts of canned fruit as the gift of Epworth 
Leagues last year. 


—- The visiting deaconess for Grand Church, 
Milwaukee, enters upon her fifth year of serv- 
ice for that church. 


— Asbury Hospitai, Minneapolis, last year 
cared for 779 patients — an increasre of 183 over 
the preceding year. 


—— The family of jittle ones at the Deaconess 
Baby Fold, Normal, Ill., now numbers eleven, 
all of whom are under three years of age. 


—— Deaconesses in Fail River, Mass., have 
conducted an [tulian mission for a little more 
than a year with greatsuccess. Twenty men 
have been brought into the church. 


— Last year a thousand dollars was spent in 
fresh air work by the Chicago Deaconess Home. 


— Kaiserwerth Mother-house, Germany, has 
more than 2 000 deaconesses under its charge. 


— Five deaconesses from Epworth Evange)- 
istic Lnstitute, St, Louis, were 1ecently licensed, 


— There are three German Mennonite Dea- 
coness Homes located in rural places in Min- 
nesota. 


— Forty-one ministers or members of min.- 
isters families were assisied by the free bed 
fund at Wesley Hospital, Chicago, during the 
last year. 


— Bishop Hamilton delivered the address at 
the laying of the corner-stone Of the new Vea- 
coness Hospital at Omaha. 


— The Deaconess 0 phanage at Pueblo, 
Col., has addec a baby department, which is 
already occupied by ibree little members, 


— The summerterm at the Chica; Train- 
ing School opened Thursday, June 21, for a five 
weess’ course, of waich Bible study, institu- 
tional visitation, and lectures by prominent 
religious and philanthropic leaders are special 
features. 





FOUR TRAINS A DAY TO NEW YORK 
VIA * SPRINGFIELD LINE ’”’ 


Beginning with the summer time-table, in 
effect Sunday, June 10, the “Springfield Line’’ 
trains via Boston & Albany K. RK. will be quick. 
ened, as follows: 

12 00 O'clock Express ” and *' 400 O’clock Lim. 
ited’ reduced to 5% hours; “900 Oclock KEx- 
press’ changed to 9.15 A. M., making the run 
in 6 hours, 

The following is equipment of trains: 


9.15 A. M. Buffet Parior Cars 

12 00 NOON Dining and Parlor Cars. 
400P M. Diring and Parlor Cars. 
1115 P. M. Pullman Sleepers. 


Similar schedules returning from New York. 

All trains carry vestibuled day coactes, so 
thet no extratare is charged, unless Pullman 
acCuld Moda: lous are required. 

For resecvations apply at City Office, 366 
Washington SL, Bostou. 











OUR BOOK TABLE 


LIVING IN THESUNSHINE. By Hannab Whit- 
ali Smith. F. H. Revell Co.: New Yorg. 
Price, $1, net. 

Mrs. Smith, whose “ Christian’s Secret of 

a Happy Life” has had such a wide and 
long career of usefulness, and whose other 
books have also been blessed to multi- 
tudes, is sure to find a large audience 
whenever she speaks. Her object in writ- 
ing the present book, she says, frankly, is 
“to try and bring into some troubled 
Christian lives around me a little real and 
genuine comfort.” We think the perusal 
of what she has written will be likely to 
do the work. Her position (and it is our 
position most emphatically also) is “ that 
our religious lives ought to be full of joy, 
and peace, and comfort, and that if we 
become better acquainted with God they 
will be.’”’ In her closing chapter she says: 
“The crowning discovery of our whole 
Christian life is, God is enough. It is the 
secret of permanent deliverance from all 
discomfort and unrest.”’ In the seventeen 
chapters of the volume there is exceeding 
much to be heartily commended. But in 
one chapter — that on “ Self-examination ” 
—in which she labors hard, through fifteen 
pages, to show the folly, futility, and sin of 
this exercise, we cannot entirely agree with 
her. She plainly overdoes it. There is 
certainly a right and a wrong kind of self- 
examination. She appears to know only 
of the wrong kind, and is uncompromis- 
ingly severe upon it, says tbat self-exam- 
ination always makes us worse instead ot 
better, has no Scripture authority what- 
ever, does nothing but evil. We ‘are to 
ignore self altogether,” she says, never see 
it, never behold our sins, never try to 
improve. We are God’s workmanship, 
not our own, sbe claims; hence He is ‘‘ to 
find out what is wrong about us,” not we; 
He is to do it all. Surely this is not 
common-sense. Itis thecry run mad, and 
little better than cant. ‘To ignore the 
human factor, which must come actively 
in at every step in the great process of 
salvation, is as fatal as to ignore the 
Divine factor. We are not machines to be 
acted upon, but free agents with much to 
do. If we never look at self or at our sias, 
we shall never find out that we have any 
need to look at Christ. A reasonable reli- 
gion is above all <hings to be cultivated, 
and it is wholly unreasonable to say, 
ignore self. 

THE APOSTOLIC AGE IN THE LIGHT OF MoD. 
ERN CRITICISM. By James Hardy Ropes. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons: New York. Price, 
$1.50, n 
The Bussey Professor of New Testament 

Criticism and Interpretation in Harvard 

University delivered in March, 1904, a 

course of Lowell Institute Lectures on the 

above topic, and this book is the result. It 
is designed to furnish a popular audience 
with a stronger sense of the human histor- 
ical reality which modern critical study 
finds in the men and events of this stirring 
period of the world’s history. Such topics 
are treated as: ‘**The Earliest Christian 

Missions,” **The Apostle Paul,’ ‘ Paul’s 

Theology,” ‘ Lite in an Apostolic Church,” 

“The Apostles and the Gospels.” Prot. 

Ropes is very certain that the first Gospel 

was not written by Matthew, counting its 

authorship unknown; Luke, he thinks, 


Epworth Organs 


are extra sweet-toned. Sold by the 
makers direct to homes and churches at 
factory price. Customer saves dealer's 
profits and is sure to be suited or organ 
comes back. Nothing could be fairer, 
9 Write tor Catalog today. Mention this paper, , 
Wittiams Onoan & Piano Company, CHICaco 
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wrote the third ; in regard to the fourth he 

is entirely undecided. Mark, of course, is 

the oldest, being written somewhere be- 
tween 60 aud 70; Matthew and Luke were 

written, he judges, between 70 and 100; 

John, perhaps, a little later. The book is 

very carefully done, moderate in tone, and 

well worth reading. 

Jmsus: AN UNFINISHED PORTRAIT. By Charles 
Van Norden, D. D., LL. D. Funk & Wagnalls 

o.: New York. Price, $1, net. 

The author is a thorough rationalist, a 
Unitarian, apparently, of the left wing, 
who scouts the idea that Jesus wrought 
any miracles, and refers all such stories 
**to the well known legendary and myth 
ical tendencies of the human mind.” He 
counts Jesus to be a man of his age, born 
ot a woman in the ordinay way. Of course 
on this basis it is far from easy to construct 
the portrait or account for the results, and 
results he is entirely willing to admit. He 
avers “that the fineness of modern civili- 
zation has resulted from a growing convic 
tion on the part of men of the truthfulness 
of the Glad Tidings of Jesus and of the 
loftiness of his ideals.’’ His thoughts, be 
says, “have made an old and grisly world 
young again, and have converted a gross 
material civilization into an enlightenment 
of justice, purity, temperance, and peace.”’ 
Certainly an inexplicable marvel if He 
was but a peasant of Galilee, as the author 
holds, dying simply as a martyr to the 
truth, ‘‘a heroic life offered up in perfect 
sacrifice to God,’’ no atonement. The 
writer has failed to explain, and is con- 
scious of it. On his closing page he says: 
‘*The author is pleased that he has failed. 
Thirty-five years he has mused upon this 
sublimest and most beautiful personality 
in history, and now the attsmpted portray- 
al will dissatisty none so much as himself. 
And his only comfort is the thought that at 
least one mortal man baffles description 
and transcends analysis.’ He admits that 
if Jesus was God incarnate, the Gordian 
knot would be cut; ‘‘ there would be noth- 
ing to wonder at, superlative qualities of 
mind and heart would be matter of course, 
and this book an impertinence, a folly stu- 
pendous, and nothing short of a blas- 
phemy.” Even so. He has rightly judged 
his own production ; thus it must appear to 
the devout worshiper at the shrine of Him 
whom we unhesitatingly hold to be God 
incarnate, and who can be reasonably ex- 
plained on no other basis. 

SAMUEL J. MILLS, MISSIONARY PATUFINDER, 
PIONEER AND PROMOTER. By Thomas C. 
Richards, The Pilgrim Press: Boston. Price, 
$1.25, net. 

Mills it was who started the missionary 
ball rolling at the famous Haystack prayer 
meeting, just a hundred years ago. It was 
well to bring out a new biography ot 
him this year. His brief life is admirably 
portrayed here, and will serve yet more ex- 
tensively, we trust, to inspire others. Itis 
very properly dedicated ‘‘To the Men of 
Williams, who at home and abroad have 
followed in the path where Samuel John 
Mills blazed the way.’’ 

CHRISTIAN ORIGINS. By Otto Pfleiderer, D. D., 
Professor of Theology in the University of 
Berlin. Translated from t*e German by 
Daniel A. Huebsch, Ph. D. B. W. Huebseh : 
New York. Price, $1.75, net. 

Prof. Pfleiderer is now nearly sixty. 
seven years old. He wus a student under 
Baur at Tubingen, from 1857 to 1861, and 
since 1875 has held the chair otf systematic 
theology at Berin. He is the author of very 
many learned and critical works of a 


rationalistic trend. The present one is a. 


condensation of sixteen lectures delivered 
at Berlin last winter. He says, frankly, in 
the preface: “ This book has not been 


written tor such readers as feel satisfied by 
the traditional church faith. It may hurt 
their feelings easily and confuse them in 
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their convictions.” It certainly may, and 
will, if they are led to read it, which is not 
likely. He calls Jesus “‘ the son of Joseph 
the carpenter and Mary,” and treats Him 
on that low basis throughout. Whatever 
in the Gospels does not accord with his 
ideas he treats as “ pious legend.’ He 
says: ‘* Throughout the Gospels the trans- 
formed ideas of Jesus as the Messiah and 
the Son of God which either arose later in 
the faith of the congregation or were 
colored by that faith, were transferred 
back into the earthly life otf Jesus, and the 
corresponding sayings were put into his 
mouth.’’ It will be seen trom this that the 
book, while containing some good things, 
cannot as a whole be recommended. 

THE MAKING OF THE AMERICAN NATION. A 
History for Elementary Schools, By Jacques 
Wardlaw Redway, F. KR. G. 8. With many 
Sat men Wee Pane Silver, Burdett & 
“The Making of the American Nation” 

is a distinctive addition to the grammar 
grade histories of the United States now on 
the market, and has some strong features 
that should immediately win favorable 
attention tor the book. It is such a book 
as contributes largely to the practical 
equipment of boys and girls. Its point ot 
view is that of the twentieth century, and it 
treats of many problems of current politi- 
cal and industrial history. Mr. Redway 
has written the book for the tuture Ameri- 
can citizen with the thought that an in- 
telligent study of the past is the 
best guide to the tuture of the nation. 
“Lhe Making of the American Nation ” is, 
ot school histories, the most complete in its 
presentation of industrial development, 
and of the geographic basis of United 
States history. Among other subjects, the 
book discusses railroad organization, in- 
cluding pools, rebates and railroad Jegisla- 
tion; and it explains trusts and monopo- 
lies with their industrial eftects. These 
matters are treated in a way that young 
pupils can comprehend. Another notable 
feature is the scholarly treatment of the 
Spanish-American War, showing how and 
why this epoch in history made the Ameri- 
can nation a world power. The reterence 
to the elections of November, 1905, indi- 
cates that the book is up to-date. It is 
admirably tree trom partisan and sectional 
prejudice. 


@® Pullman 


Sleeping Car Service 


TO THE 


Adirondack 
Mountains 


Bnffet Sleeper leaves Boston 38382 p. m 
Worcester, 442; Springfield, 624, daily ex. 
cept Sundays, via Boston & Albany and 
New York Central, for Lake Placid and in 
termediate points ; due Childwold, 555 
a.m.; Tupper Lake, 6.10; Saranac Inn, 
6.48 ; Saranac Lake, 735; and Lake Placid, 
8.10 @ m. Early morning breakfast from 
buffet. Close connection for the Northern 
Adirondacks. 














Returning, Sleeper leaves Lake Placid 
805 p.m. daily except Saturday ; due Bos 
ton 1080 next morning. Dining car Spring: 
field to Boston. 


For additiona! train service, or illustrated 
literatare descriptive of the Adirondacks, 
callon or address A. J. Carroll, Pass. Agt.. 
404 “we _ * eee of J. E. Sweeney, 385 
Main orcester; R. M. Harrie, 366 


Weabtoatio St., Boston. 
A. 8. HANSON, Gen. Pass. Agt., Boston. 
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Wesley and His Century 


A STUDY IN SPIRITUAL FORCES 
By REV. W. H. FITCHETT, B.A., LL.D. 


*,.* This work tells the story of perhaps the most vivid, crowded and 
icturesque life in English history: the life of a man who has influenced 
Fi race more profoundly than even Shakespeare. It gives Wesley's life 
set in historical perspective, and shows its relations not merely to the 
eighteenth, but to the twentieth century. The book is thus something 
more than a biography ; it is something more than a picture of the evolu- 
tion of achurch. It is a study of spiritual forces, and of their effects in 
secular history. 


The Methodist Times: ‘* Dr. Fitchett is well known among Eng- 
lishmen everywhere for his Stirring Stories of British valor in ‘Fights 
for the Flag’ and ‘ Deeds that Won the Empire.’ The Life of John 
Wesley he has written surpasses everything written before on this sub- 
ject for vivid interest and wonderful insight into the meaning and effect of 
we great life. It has all the elements of permanency as well as popu- 
arity. 


Demy 8vo. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.75 net. By mail, $1.87. 


The Pretty Ways o Providence 
By MARK GUY PEARSE 


A collection of stories about plain English people. They are quaint, 
sweet, and religious. Best of all, they are very human. One sees human 
nature in its rough simplicity and feels the beauty of life untainted and 
untrained.— Michigan Advocate. 


This is a volume of homely tales of the English countryside: of cot- 
tagers and workpeople whose simple minds, however, grasp some of the 
higher things that make life beautiful. Love and faith and gratitude, 
with quiet joys and many flashes of pure humor, fill their days. ‘* The 
Smuggler" and ‘“‘ The Turf Stealer” are very well told, and hold within 
their brief limits the elements of successful story-writing. The author 
must have learned the strange complexities of village courting from familiar 
acquaintance with the actors in the little comedies.— The Outlook. 


12mo. Cloth, $1.00 net. By mail, $1.09. 


Catechism Study Made Popular 


This study—which all pastors and superintendents will agree is one 
of the highest importance in the training of young people—can be made 
popular in any Sunday School that will adopt as its text books the 
Catechisms prepared by a joint commission of representatives of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church and the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 
Their prices are so low that any school can obtain a full supply at a 
moderate cost. 


Junior Catechism of the Methodist Episcopal Church and the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South. l6mo. Paper. Single copy, 
postpaid, 5 cents; per dozen, 50 cents net; by mail, 57 cents; per hun- 
dred, $4 net ; by mail, $4.50. 

Standard Catechism. l6mo. Paper. Single copy, postpaid, 10 
cents; per dozen, $1 net; by mail, $1.15; per Howe oh $8 net; by 
mail, $8.75. 


Both Catechisms in one volume. Cloth, 25 cts. net. By mail, 29 cts. 


In the Shadow of the Pines 


A TALE OF TIDEWATER VIRGINIA 
By JOHN HAMILTON HOWARD 


President McKinley gave the author special permission of research 
into the archives of the Southern Confederacy now in the possession of 
the Government at Washington. There he read the secret correspondence 
between Slidell, the Southern representative to the Second French Em- 
pire, and Judah P. Benjamin, Secretary of State of the Confederacy. 
The writing of this volume was largely influenced by this research. 

The scenes of the story are laid in the dismal swamp quarter of 
Virginia and around this region of picturesque mournfulness Mr. 
Howard has spun a tale of marvelous variety, originality and naturalness. 





( 





History of Christian Doctrine 


FOURTH EDITION 


By H. C. SHELDON, D.D. 
PROFESSOR IN BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Bishop Tigert: ‘These volumes are among the most worthy 
monuments of our Methodist scholarship.” 


Christian Advocate : ‘‘ The work exhibits great industry aud broad 
learning. It is a compact, scholarly, and clear presentation of the move- 
ment of Christian thought from the birth of the Christian theology to its 
latest phases.” 


Central Christian Advocate : “It should be a source of gratifica- 
tion to the whole Church that a book, which is neither blind nor inhospit- 
able to the light of the present, yet rings so true.” 

Western Christian Advocate: ‘ tis refreshing to come into contact 
with a theological thinker of genuine ability who brings to bear upon 
great truths all his powers of research, his ability to discriminate and to 
judge—and then gives us his absolutely honest conclusion. He has put 
new life into old doctrines, and has furnished a book which is vivific on 
every page.” 


8vo. 2 Vols. Cloth, $3.50, carriage prepaid. 


Epworth League Methods 


By DAN B. BRUMMiTT 


A new and complete handbook of plans and methods for 
every department of League work. 


General Secretary Randall says: ‘‘| have carefully examined the 
manuscript of ‘Epworth League Methods.’ It is fully up to what | 
should expect under the circumstances. The author is by nature and 
experience one of the best qualified men in our church to prepare such a 
book, and he has supplemented his own contributions with material dis- 
criminatingly selected from the best that has been produced during the 
entire existence of the League. It is by far the most practical and helpful 
publication on League methods that has appeared.” 


12mo. Cloth. Indexed, $1.00. By mail, $1.13. 


To Introduce an Efficient Helper 


to any teacher or student of the International Lessons who is not ac- 

uainted with this most helpful of all lesson helps, we will send a copy of 
the Illustrative Lesson Notes for 1906 for the special price of 50 cents, 
postpaid. The reviewer who held the attention of your Sunday School 
while he gave a very attractive talk on the lesson undoubtedly used this 
book in making his preparation, as it gives excellent plans for teaching and 
contains a full supply of illustrative incidents. Scteah of teachers 
who are successful in interesting and instructing their scholars always 
have the Illustrative Lesson Notes close at hand during their study hour. 


Madeline 


By HOPE DARING 


An excellent and inspiring story to place in the hands of our girls. 
It will inspire them with a desire to shape their lives so they may be use- 
ful and as highly esteemed in their respective spheres as ‘* Madeline, the 
Island Girl,” in the circle in which she moved. It is a very readable 
portraiture of a beautiful character, and is appropriately illustrated. 


12mo. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.00, postpaid. 


Notturno 
A MUSICAL ROMANCE OF OUR TIME 


By CARL G. SCHMIDT 


Mr. Schmidt's expositions of the power and meaning of music are 
truly revelations in their delicate imagery, and give evidence of a master 
mind. The story moves easily, shifting from New York to the West, 
and to European scenes, all with the ease of a lifelong writer; the char- 
acters are lifelike and true, the hero and heroine by their endeavors point- 











Pathos and humor chase each other through the story. ing a sound moral lesson.—Outlook. 
a 12mo. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.25, postpaid 12mo. Cloth, $1.00, postpaid. ot 
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Sterling Assembly and Camp- 
Meeting 


HE Epworth League Assembly at 
Sterling Junction, which tor the last 
three years has had a very successtul pro- 
gram, and the camp meeting in the same 
place, which has held on as one of the best 
of such meetings during the time when 
camp-meetings have been failing, have 
been brought together this year for one 
series of services. The Camp meeting As- 
sociation has been very generous and 
warm-hearted toward the younger move- 
went,and has given good help toward its 
success, highly commending the programs, 
But it has seemed to the Assembly man- 
agement that more people could be reached 
and a larger amount of good accomplished 
if the camp meeting would adopt some cf 
the Assembly teatures and unite the two 
in one méeting. The Association also felt 
tbat this was wise. The whole matter was 
left to a committee chosen by the Board ot 
Control and the Camp meeting Associa 
tion. Dr. Charles F. Rice, presiding elder 
of Cambridge District, was elected chair- 
man of this committee, as was eminently 
proper, with Dr. James Mudge for secre- 
tary, and Mr. A. S. Hunt, of Worcester, for 
treasurer. Dr. Rice has put a large amount 
ot work into the preparation of the pro. 
gram, and presents the following. The 
date is August 20 26. 


The opening service will be held Monday 
evening, Aug. 20, and will be in charge of Rev. 
George F. Durgin, former president of the 
Board of Control of the Epwortb League Ags- 
sembly. The general plan of the meetings will 
be as follows: Each morning from 8&8 toll there 
wil] be classes in mission study, Bible study, 
and Bible school methods, and at 11 platform 
meetings, at which various forms of church 
and Coristian work will be considered. Each 
afternoon, ait 2, a sermon will be preached 
devoted to the deepening and developing of 
the Christian life, and each evening an evan- 
gelistic service will be held. 

Prof. M. D. Buell, of Boston University, will 
have charge of the class in Bibie study, and bis 
subject will be, ** Pau! at his Best.” 

The class in Bible school methods will be 
addressed by Mrs. Flora V. Stebbins, on ‘The 
Greatest Institution in the Worki;’’ Rev. O. W. 
Hutchinson, on ‘Grading the Bible School: 
Why and How;”’ Mrs. L. G. Ware, on ‘* The 
Artof Story-Telling;’’ and Dr. J. D. Pickles, 
on “The Purpuse and Power of the Bible 
School.” 

The class in mission study will be under the 
direction of Rev. A. E. Legg, of Providence. 

The Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society, the 
Woman's Home Missionary Society, and the 
Conference Temperance Society, will each have 
charge of one of the platform meetings. 

At the meeting on Thursday Kev. W. F. An- 
derson, D. D., secretary of the Board of Educa- 
tion of the Methodist Episcopal Church, will 
speak on ‘' A Liberal Education the Best Prepa 
ration for Service to the Republic.” 

The preachers already engaged for the after- 
noon and evening services are as follow: Revs. 
8S. L. Beiler, J. M. Leonard, G. 8. Butters, A. P. 
Sharp, E. T. Curnick, E. L. Miller, EK, E. David- 
son and J. F. Knotts, 

Daily chalk talks will be given to the children 
by Rev. J. A. Bowler. 

For the first time in its bistory the meeting 
will extend over Sunday, and sermons will be 
preached, morning, afternoon and evening. 
The names of the preachers will be announced 
later. 

Sunrise prayer-meetings will be held daily at 
6A. M., and meetings in the church Louses at 6 
Pp, M. 

A meeting in charge of the Sterling Epworth 
League will be held in the League Huli exch 
evening at the close of the meeting at the siuna. 

The hours frora the close of the tf eruun 


—_— 





services until supper will be given torest and 
recreation. The tennis court and ball ground 
have been put in good condition and are free to 
all, and boats may be hired at the lake. 

Cottages can be rented for the season for $25 to 
$65; for the camp meeting week for $2.50 to $6. 
Applications should be made to Mrs. C. E. 
Fuller, Sterling Junction. Rooms in cottages 
or church houses can be obtained at 50 cents to 
$1 per night. 

The meeting promises to be of great interest 
and profit to all members of the Epworth 
League. Make plans to havea large represen- 
tation from your League! 


Junior League Convention 


A convention of the Junior Leagues of Suf- 
folk Circuit, comprising Winthrop, Orient 
Heights, Saratoga St., Bethel, First Cnourch, 
Chelsea, Mt. Bellingham, First Church, Everett, 
Glendale and Revere, was held at the First 
Church, Everett, Saturday, June 16. The pro- 
gram consisted of ‘' Welcome ”’ by Ernest New- 
ton, of Everett; ‘‘Reply,’’ Clayton Tucker, 
Chelsea; solo by Bertha Nicoolls; Scripture 
reading by Hazelton Spencer; prayer by Rev. 
Wilbur G. Chaffee; reports of the different 
Leagues ; address by Rev. Philip L. Frick; re- 
marks by Rev. Geo. H. Spencer; H. Raymond 
Oarter, superintendent of the circuit, presided. 
A social bour followed the meeting, and the 
many Juniors went to their homes feeling that 
they had received help from their first conven 
tion. 


PRAYER-MEETING TOPIC 








Claim of the Church upon My Life 
Sunday, July 8 
REV. MATTHIAS 8. KAUFMAN, D. D. 
DAILY BIBLE READINGS 


Joys of fellowship. 1 John 1; 1-4, 
Service and chastening. Heb. 2:1-11, 
Joy of responsibility. Acts 6: 1-7, 

Joy of worship, Psa. 122: 1-9, 

* Joy in the Holy Ghost.” 1 Thess. 


July 2. 

July 3. 

July 4, 

July 5, 

July 6, 
1:1-10 

Joy in Christ. John 14: 27-31. 

Topic : The Claim of the Church upon 
My Life. Heb. 3:6 ; Matt. 18; 18-20. 


July 7. 
July 8. 


‘* Thou too, O Church! which here we see, 
No easy task hath builded thee. 
Long did the chisel ring around ! 
Long did the mallet’s blows rebound ! 
Long worked the head and toiled the hand, 
Ere stood thy stones as now they stand!” 


It was a little hotel on the top of Mt. 
Mansfield. The pedestrian had climbed to 
it during the day, and to his delight the sun 
went down in glory. Not a cloud was in 
thesky. Thestars shone clearly. No sign 
ot storm anywhere appeared to him. Sweet 
sleep after wearying toil was his, until a ter- 
rific peal of thunder started him to his teet. 
The whole heavens were ablaze with light- 
nings, and the strong winds blew a switt 
gale. It seemed to the tourist that this 
little botel would be litted and hurled like 
a@ paper box down the mountain side. And 
it would, had it not been riveted toa rock — 
a rock that was immovable by any storm. 
What matters the gale, when the tounda- 
tion is sure? The church of Christ is rock- 
founded. No storm of criticism, no gale of 
opposition, can shakeit. Even “ the gates 
ot hell shall not prevail againstit.’’ It is 
worth something to belong to such an insti- 
tution. Surely it has heavy claims upon 
every one whom it benefits. 


Chimes 


Hear them! Every note emphasizes the 
claim upon me: 
Come and worship the Giver of all good gifts. 
Come, that thy sins may be forgiven. 


Come for communion whereby to grow strong. 
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Come to gain strength for the march to 
heaven. 

Come for equipment and courage to fight 
every wrong. 

Come for the touch of that Christ which can 
make thee whole. 


Simile 


As the coral islands of the Pacific rise out of 
the briny deep, bask in the sunshine of heaven, 
become fertile and fragrant with fruit and 
flowers, 8o a group of Christians constituting a 
church are as an island in the brackish sea 
of sin surrounding it. It places all who are 
blessed by it under special obligations to serve, 
support and honor it. 


Why ? 


l. The church rests upon immovable founda. 
tions, and hence has claims upon my perfect 
confidence. 


2. The church isa refuge. Therefore within 
it I may find shelter from all the storms of life. 


3. The church is conducive to true worship, 
and hevoce helps me in the exercise of my no- 
blest powers. 


4, The church calls for benevolent activity, 
thereby affording opportunity for tbe cultiva 
tion of all the virtues, 


5. The church is one, *‘ above, beneath,” 
Therefore it Keeps me interested in time and 
in eternity. 


‘*To His command we bow ; 
Part of His host has crossed the flood, 
And part 1s crossing now.” 


Duties 


Since tbe church has done so much to make 
my life safe, sane, restful, useful, happy, it has 
the strougest possible claim upon my loyalty, 
my financial aid, my enthusiastic devotion, my 
purity of motive, my besi influence, 


‘* Here thy perfect duty see, 
All that God requires of thee.”’ 


Norwich, Conn. 





Six Best Selling Books 


IN EACH OF THE STORES OF THE METHODIST 
BOOK CONCERN, MAY, 1906 


NEW YORK 


Unrealized Logic of Religion — Fitchett. 
Fundamentais and their Contrasts — Buckley. 
Enthusiasm of God — young. 

Problem of the Old Testament — Orr. 

The Diviner Immanence — McConnell. 

More Excellent Sacrifice — Sayers. 


BOSTON 


The Diviner lm manence — McConnell. 

Fundamentals and their Contrasts — Buckley. 

Unreal zed Logic of Religion — Fitchett. 

Universal Elements of the Christian Religion 
— Hail. 

Immanence of God — Bowne. 

Life of Wesley — Winchester. 


PITTSBURG 


Unrealized Logic of Religion — Fitchett. 
Fundamentals and their Contrasts — Buckley. 
Exposition of the Holy Scriptures — Maclaren. 
Quest of Happiness — Hillis, 

Duty of lmperial Thinking — Watkinson. 
More Exceljent Sacrifice — Say ers. 


DETROIT 


Fundamentals and their Contrasts — Buckley. 
More Excellent Sacrifice — Sayers, 

Failure of Higher Criticism — Reich. 

The Diviner Immenence — McConnell. 

Work of Preaching — Hoyt. 

Problem of the Old Testament — Orr. 





— Rev. John McNeill says it is a com- 
mon idea that any man can preach, and 
States an amusing incident to dispel the 
delusion. An elderin acertain church ou 
one occasion had to take the pulpit in the 
absence of the minister at the last moment. 
He got through the first part of the service 
all right, but on getting up to give the eer- 
mon he found his difficulty. He started 
with: “Brethren (pause) — b-b-brethren 
(pause) — b-b brethren, if any of you wants 
the conceit taken out of you, come up here.”’ 
— Exchange, 
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THE CONFERENCES 


VERMONT CONFERENCE 


St. Johnsbury District 


Barton. — Attendance at the quarterly confer- 
ence was larger than last year, and the pastor 
reported some increase in attendance on vari- 
ous services anda more hopeful outloox than 
for three years past. Action was taken toward 
provision for needs that are arising, including 
an appropriation for the church music. Volun- 
teer service has supplied this in the past, in- 
cluding the manipulation of the fine pipe 
organ. Union prayer meetings with the people 
of the Congregational Church have been held 
for some time, and an informal expression was 
to the effect that it might be better for both 
churches to feel again the responsibility of 
maintaining their own. 


Barton Landing. — Rev. J. M. Frost, of St. 
Johnsbury, preached the baccalaureate sermon 
before the graduating class of the local high 
school, three-fourths of whose members were 
Methodists. The sermon was clear, strong and 
practical, greatly pleasing the audience which 
filled every seat in our church, including many 
extra ones brought in for the occasion. The 
Sunday previous to this, Rev. W. R. Davenport, 
who had but recently taxen up the pastorate of 
our church, preached the Memorial sermon for 
the G. A. R., and elicited much favorable com- 
ment. In connection with this service Mrs. 
Davenport read an original poem, which so 
pleased the people that she has been invited to 
read another before the Orleans County vet- 
érans. She also read the poem mentioned Me- 
morial Day at Waterbury, where her husband 
gave the address. Mr. Davenport is getting ad- 
jasted to his new work, though it is thirteen 
years since he last went to take up the duties of 
the pastorate in a new field, and it might natu- 
rally take a little time to catch the step again. 
Some improvements have been made on the 
parsonage recently, and pastor and people seem 
well pleased with each other. Attendance at 
the morning service, Sunday-school and mid- 
week meeting has steadily increased each week. 


Coventry. — A very heavy shower just before 
aud at the time of the evening service made the 
attendance small on the occasion of the writer’s 
recent Sunday evening visit. Rev. G. H. Wright. 
of lrasburgh, who is serving as pastor, plans to 
devote all the time possible consistently with 
his other duties to this work. At the quarterly 
conference plans were made for repairs and im- 
provements on the cottage at the camp-ground 
at Lynd nville, recently acquired from tne 
lrasburgh people. Rev. O. E. Aiken, who took 
& supernumerary relation at Conference time, 
18 residing in this place for the present, and de. 
livered the Memorial Day address. He has sup- 
plied for the Free Baptists at West Derby a part 
of the time since Conference. 


Derby. — Rev. J. W. Pate, wbo comes to us 
from the Congregational Church in the neigh- 
boring province of Quebec, is the pastor here, 
and apparently deserves the high recommenda 
tions with which he comes. He is getting hold 
of the new work, people speak in warm praise 
of bis sermons and addresses, and attendance 
18 reported on the increase. Rev. O E. Aiken, 
former pastor, lately spent a Sunday morning 
oe this people, and administered the Lord’s 
“Upper at the request of the new pastor. 


Evansville and Brownington Centre — Attend- 
ance at the morning service and Sunday-school 
18 good at the first of these two points, asthe 
Writer could see for himself, and conditions are 
represented as somewhat more favorable than 
last year at the other. The quarterly confer- 
ence voted to paint the parsonage. Rev. G.U. 
McDonald is the pastor. 


Glover. — There was a large attendance at the 
ivarlerly coaference, and written reports were 
. yeu in almost every case by those from whom 

‘ey ave expected; this is as it should be. A 
— mittee was elected to procure a cottage at 
a Lyndonville camp-ground for the use of 
mn Society, or to secure a lot and build one. 
bes people are apparently gratified at the re- 
raat Rev. A. W. Hewitt as pastor, and he is 

Olng his customary efficient work. Kev. John 
JeDenat, one of our superannuated preach- 

TS, resides here, and has been suffering from 


*0 a'tack of pneumonia. His son George, who. 


'S Our pastor at Evansville, was with him at 
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the time of tbe writer’s visit, and reported the 
case progressing favorably, with good hope of 
recovery, notwithstanding the advanced age of 
the patient. Mr. McDonald served the Confer 
ence long and faithfully, and many will be glad 
if he may be restored to health and vigor. 


Groton. — Rev. A. J. Hough is evidently do 
ing efficient and satisfactory work, notwith- 
Standing the necessity of almost constant at- 
tendance at the sick bedof his wife. The quar- 
terly conference added $50 to the estimate for 
his salary. though already paying the nighest 
amount ever paid On the charge. He is also 
supplying our work at Topsham this year, tak- 
ing the sixteen-mile drive or more every Sun- 
day, and enjoying it. That the condition of 
Mis. Hough shows no improvement will be 
matter of universal regret. 


Holland. — Congregations are reported good, 
and Sunday-school attendance at Holland the 
largest during the present pastorate, the young 
men more generally being present. The pastor, 
Rev. F. B. Blodgett, has the superintendency of 
the schools of the town and expects to bave the 
State superintendent present, July 4, on the oc- 
casion of graduating tbe first class from the 
grammar school. Mr. Blodgett also appears to 
be doing quite a stroke of business at farming, 
as he has a field of potatoes in flourishing con- 
dition, over 100 chicks thriving well already, 
and expectation of as many more. ® 


Trasburgh. — Rev. G. H. Wright is serving 
this charge for a second year, and is also sup- 
plying the work at Coventry. Mrs. Wright is 
visiting her mother at Lynn, Mass., accompa- 
nied by the younger of the two sons. The 
daughter, Miss May, is teaching one of the 
schools of the town. The quarterly conference 
took steps toward some minor repairs on the 
church property; they also voted a vacation of 
three Sundays to the pastor. 


Lunenburgh. — Lightning struck our church 
here, Sunday afternoon, June 10, doing consid- 
erab)e damage, which will be repaired as soon 
as the insurance is adjusted. The choir and 
Sunday-school had been rehearsing for Chil- 
dren’s Day, and had only left toe church some 
fifteen or twenty minutes before the bolt came. 
The work has been going well since Confer- 
ence. The Ammonoosuc Ministerial Associa- 
tion, which includes ministers of all denomina 
tions in neighboring towns, mostly in New 
Hampshire, met at Lunenourgh early this 
month, and a profitabie session is reported, 
Our pastor, Rev. C. W. Kelley, preached the 
Memorial sermon this year, services being held 
at our church, and the various patriotic organ- 
izations attending in a body. Tne Epworth 
League, Junior League, and Ladies’ Mite Soci- 
ety nave lately been entertained in turn at the 
parsonage by Mr. Kelley and bis mother. 


Newport. — Rev. R. J. Chrystie and family 
were found well settled in their new parsonage 
home, as they apparentiy also are in the 
esteem and affection of the people. To the 
estimate for the preacher’s salary $.00 was 
added, and the society is providing additional 
furuishings for the parsonage, evidently in- 
tending to make the new family comfortable 
and happy, if possible. Mr. Chrystie is also 
supplying the work at Newport Centie tempo- 
rarily, until a pastor can be provided; andif 
the people at the Centre could have their way, 
he would continue to serve them all through 
the year. The former pastor, Rev. W. C. Newell, 
is stillstopping at Lake Memphremagog, and 
is reported quite a little improved in health. 
Unfortunately, Mrs. Newell has been tagen ill, 
tuough precise information as to her condition 
was not obtained. She, as well as her husband, 
wns a diligent and effective laborer for the 
cause at Newport. 

St. Johnsbury Centre. — The electric fluid 
seems to find special attraction in our property 
this year. During a thunder storm, Saturday 
afternoon, June 9, lightuing struck the parson- 
age at this point, partly demolishing the chim- 
ney, tearing off shingles from the roof, large 
splinters from the timbers, and paper and 
plastering from the roums below. It passed 
down through the study close bebind a chair 
where the pastor, Rev. O. J. Anderson, had 
been sitting afew minutes before ; also through 
the room where Mr. and Mrs. Anderson were at 
the time, with the baby, sprinkling them with 
dust and bits of torn paper, but happily -left 
them uninjured. Tbe quarterly conference 
voted to put electric lignots in the main audi- 
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ence-room of the church. Four have been 
received on probation, and more are to come 
soon, 


Shefield and Wheelock. — This charge is pur- 
suing the usual even tenor of its way, with 
good attendance at the Sunday services, and 
some increase reported at the mid-week 
prayer meeting. The church edifice has been 
newly shing/ed at a cost of about $60, the most 
of which has already been provided. Im- 
provements at tLe parsonage in the way of 
paint and paper are in progress. Rev. G. C. 
McDougall was voted a vacation of three Sun- 
days, he proposing to attend a summer school 
in Boston or vicinity. The quarterly confer- 
ence here has great possibilities of strength, 
being composed of men and women of excel- 
lent ability. Pernaps a little more optimism 
and courage with regard to the affairs of the 
churco might be an advantage, bringing out 
the as yet undeveloped possibilities of the 
community. 

Topsham —The people were found to be 
greatly delighted and encouraged in view of 
the arrangement by whicn Rev. A. J. Hough, 
of Groton, supplies the work here this year. 
Congregations are steadily increasing, and the 
general atmosphere is hopeful. The estimate 
was set at the same figure as last year, with 
much better prospect of its being paid in full. 
Oa tne occasion of the “sub episcopal” visit, 
Rev. Jonn Db. Leach, former pastor, was ex- 
pected in the afternoon, coming for a bride to 
take to his new field of labor in Massachusetts. 
His marriage 1o Miss Blanche Hood, whom he 
met here last year, was announced for the next 
day, Juneé His new charge, as announced in 
toe HERALD, is West Brovukfield. Rev. J.C. 
Wrigat, a local preacner residing in Topsham, 
and who served several years in the pastorate, 
is supplying the worg at Westville. He reports 
fair atieudance at the services, a Sunday- 
schoo! organized, and other foretokenings of 
good worg to come. 


Wait’s River and West Topshum, — Rev. G. B. 
Nye, who was appointed to this field for the 
current year, is now estaolished at West Tops- 
ham, where mail snould be addressed to him. 
He was hindered in tne work at the beginning 
of the year, being calied io Cunnecticut by the 
sudden death of nis mother. He will have the 
sympathy of many in nis bereavement. With 
regard to the prospects in this new fleid of 
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It’s easy to understand how ordinary 
people get fooled by cuffue when doctors 
themselves sumetimes torget the facts. 

A physician speaks of his own experi- 
ence: 

‘‘T had used coffee tor years, and really 
did not exactly believe it was inj uring me, 
although I had palpitation ci the heart 
every day. 

* Finally one day a severe and almost 
fatal attack of neart trouble trightened me, 
and I gave up both tea and coffcse, using 
Postum instead, and since that time I have 
had absolutely no heart palpitation except 
on one or two occasions wnen | tried a 
small quantity of coffee which caused 
severe irritation and proved to meI must 
let it alone. 

** When we began using Postum it seemed 
weak —that was because we did not make 
it according to directions — but now we put 
a little bit of butter in the pot when boiling 
and allow the Postum to boil fully 15 min- 
utes, which gives it the proper rich flavor 
and vhe deep brown color. 

*T have advised a great many of my 
triends and patients to leave otf coffee and 
drink Pustum; in tact I daily give this 
advice.”” Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

Many thousrands oi physicians use Pos- 
tum in place ot tea and cuffse in their own 
homes, and prescribe it to patients. 

** Tnere’s a reason.”’ 
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labor he is quite encouraged, believing that 
there is much available material and some 
hopeful signs already. 


St. Johnsbury. — Rev. J. M. Frost is in de- 
mand for sermons and adresses in various 
parts of the Conference, not to mention the 
‘regions beyond.” As noted elsewhere, he 
delivered the baccalaureate sermon before the 
graduating class at Barton Larding. He is 
also booked to render a similar service at 
Montpelier in connection with Commence- 
ment at our Seminary, exchanging with Rev. 
W. B. Dukeshire on that occasion. The church 
loses a prominent and efficient worxer in the 
recent marriage of Miss Blanche A. Bagley to 
Mr. H. E. Gowen, of Lynn, Mass., at which 
place the newly-wedded couple will reside. 

F. W. L. 


Montpelier District 


Randolph Centre.— Rev. and Mrs. ¥. M. 
Baker are busy and happy in the work here. 
Hopeful signs are on every hand. The Junior 
League has been organized into Standard 
Bearers and a new Juoior League formed. 
Tne Sunday-school shows decided improve 
ment. An outdistrict prayer-meeting has 
been started, which is appreciated by the peo 
ple of the neighborhood. In short, the work is 
looking up. Wecan do much more than some 
suppose in some of these fields. 


Mechanicsville and Cuttingsville. — Wora here 
moves much as it has in recent years. There is 
a large and scattered field, and the best ener- 
gies of a strong man are taxed. We need a 
little more courage, and perhaps some other 
things, to make the work move right off. 


Bellows Falls. — The church has recently pro- 
vided 25 additional Hymnals, maxing a total 
of 125 new books. A friend of the church gives 
a good individual communion set to the 
church, and the conference, after accepting it, 
voted to give the old one to the presiding elder 
for some needy church. The Church Extension 
collection has been taken, and $7, the amount 
in excess of the apportionment, was sent to the 
emergency work in San Francisco to he'p re 
build our churches there. A group meeting of 
Epworth Leagues was held under the direction 
of Secretary Oliver. Owing to a misunder- 
ing on the part of some one, the attendance 
was not large. The select company present 
were benefited. 


Hast Barnard, — The county W.C. T. U. held 
its meeting here. No doubt a good meeting, 
and one profitable to the community, was held. 
“ These women” are doing a great work. 

Ww. M.N. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE CONFERENCE 


Dover District 


Lawrence, Garden S&t.—A reception was 
given the new minister, Rev. William Harper 
Rider, D. D., who recently came to Lawrence 
from Los Angeles, Cal., baving been transterred 
by Bishop Hamilton and stationed at Garden 
St. A large company of Dr. Rider’s new parish. 
loners, increased by representative men and 
women from the other Methodist churches of 
the city, gathered in the illumined and decorat- 
ed vestries. Mr.C. H. Hartwell, worthy son of 
a Methodist preacher, voiced the generous wel- 
come of the church to its new pastor and his 
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One box Fruit Tablets, enough for 15 jars of 
fruit, sent on receipt of lic. They are harmless 
and guaranteed to give satisfaction. Make a 
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on peaches, plume, etc. Preservaline Co., 41 
Warren St., New York. 
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helpmate. Mr. Hartwell’s address appeared in 
full in one ofthe city dailies, which gave a 
generous account of this pleasing social affair. 
Rev. William Warren, of First Churcb, spoke 
earnestly of the common spiritual needs in the 
polyglot life of this civic centre, and heartily 
welcomed this new toiler to a place in the fel- 
lowship and labor of ministers and churches, 
assuring him of co-operation and sympathy. 
Pleasing and appropriate musical selections 
made a special charm of the evening. Dr. Rider 
comes to this new task after much varied and 
blessed service in other fields. For some thirty 
years he has served in Ohio, his native State, in 
Minneapolis, Minn., and for the past two years 
at Los Angeles, Cal. From 1890 to 1896 he was 
one of the presiding elders of the Ohio Confer 
ence. He was a member of the General Con 
ference which met at Omaha in 1892. Dr. Rider 
isan alumnus of Scio College, Scio, Ohio, and 
of Drew Theological Seminary. He is also 
affirmed to be a poet, haviny given one volume 
of poems, * The Loom of L’fe,’’ to the public. 
Two of his four sons are preachers, one in the 
Baltimore Conference, and one (bearing his 
father’s name) at Minneapolis. The one davgh- 
ter of the household has just closed her fresh- 
man year at Leland Stanford, Jr., University. 
May this gracious opening at Garden St. be 
followed by a year of Christian work and suc- 
cess, evincing the wisdom of this appointment 
by Bishop Hamilton ! 


Oakiands. — This ward of Garsien St. Church 
also gave a reception to its new pastor and his 
wife, Rev. and Mrs. B.P. Wilkins. Rev. John 
N. Bradford, of St. Mark’s, offered prayer and 
gave an address of welcome. A cheery letter 
from the honored father in the Conference, Rev. 
Geo. W. Norris, was read, and remares by Mr. 
C. H. Hartwell were well received. An excel- 
Jent song service was freely given by a quartet 
from the mother church — a quartet of women 
— Mrs. J. T. Lord, Miss 8. M. Ferring, Miss Ada 
Farr, and Miss Louise Smith. Mr.J. T. McLean 
was president of the evening, and after the 
addresses a tocial hour, with light refresh- 
ments, was epjoyed. Mr. Wilkins is expecting 
to prosecute post-graduate study during the 
year at Boston University. Much prosperity 
bas already been assured at Oaklands, and 
fartber growth is prayerfully sought and ex- 
pected. 


Merrimacport, — The first quarterly meeting 
of the year came May 27. Rev. H. B. Copp 
preached in the morning in exchange with the 
pastor, Rev. A. M. Shattuck. Dr. Sanderson 
preached in tre eveniag, and at the close of the 
service held the quarterly conference. Rev. M. 
T. Cilley, now resident here, preached to the 
young people on one of the Sabbaths in May. 
His sermon was practical and filled with force 
and fire, as has been wout with this good man 
in the many years of his helpful ministry. Mr. 
Cilley’s health ig good, and but for serious deaf- 
ness might still be in active service. One has 
been baptized and received on probation since 
Conference. 


Sanbornvilie. — Rev. J. G. A. Martin, of one 
of the Conferences in Illinois, has been put in 
charge of Sanbornville and Brookfield. Heisa 
wan of large experience, having served as pre- 
siding elder in Florida, is a strong preacher, 
and is winning place and influence at both 
these points where so much of evangelism 
moved and blessed the people last winter. 


South Tamworth.— At this point, the very 
north of the district, home of the late widely 
and honorably Known Larkin D. Mason, is in 
charge of Rev. O. J. Faunce of the Evangelical 
Association, a man of evangelistic spirit and 
force. The interest in his work grows. 


Hedding.— June 12, the district Preachers’ 
Meeting was beld at this ground. This month 
of roses still interests and attracts those who 
venture the risks and possible prosperities of 
wedlock. Thus several ministers having as- 
signments on the program of the day were kept 
at home by marriage bells. But as a goodly 
number from the Manchester District ap- 
peared, the meeting was a success. Rev. L. D. 
Bragg, of Greenland, gave a very able review of 
the recent work of A. R. Wallace, in which by 
a mighty astronomical argument is set forth 
his thought of the place and rank of man in the 
universe ; this planet alone habitable, and man 
here for the development of mind. Mr. Bragg 
urged the farther thought of the redempiion of 
man as exalting bim in rank. The effort was 
greatly enjoyed by all present. It evoked dis- 
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cussion with growing interest. Rev. D. C. Bab- 
cock, of Newmarket, presented a brief but 
vigorous paper written by ex-Governor Goodell, 
and followed it by a forceful one from his own 
forge. ‘Civic Righteousness’ was the topic of 
each paper. Earnest discussion was long con- 
tinued by the brethren, especially by Revs. E. J. 
Palisoul and Edgar Blake, of Manchester. Ap- 
propriate resolutions were adopted at the close 
of the discussion. Dr. Sanderson opened a 
thoughtful study of the possible improvement 
of the annual camp-meeting at Hedding. Near- 
ly all present participated, each essaying to 
‘help a little.’ The time for testing the value 
of some things thus suggested drawson. Meuan- 
while it will be well for each and all the friends 
of Hedding, clerical and lay, to seek unto the 
Lord for the wisdom and the spiritual dy- 
namic essential to a good camp meeting. The 
closing paper was by Rev. R. H. Huse, of 
Exeter. His topic, ‘' Aggressive Evangelism,” 
was handled in a virile manner. He urged the 
ideas and usages of the days when the fathers 
made their great advances, and was loyal to 
the great truths of the Gospel as set forth and 
illumined in earlier days of evangelism. It 
was a good day, and the faces turned homeward 
bore touches of resolution, light, spiritual up- 
lift, and entbusiasm. VU. C. 





Manchester District 


West Derry. — A very pleasant social gather. 
ing was held in the pariors of St. Luke’s 
Church, Monday evening, April 23, to speak a 
kindly good-by to the retiring pastor, Rev. Will- 
iam Thompson, and to extend a hearty wel- 
come to the new, Rev. H. F. Quimby. The 
apartments were very tastefully decorated. 
Music, readings and addresses, with social in- 
tercourse and appetizing refreshments, com- 
bined to make the moments pass only too 
swiftly. Dr. Wark had general charge, and 
spoke fittingly. Rev. Messrs. Thompson and 
Quimby spoke appropriately for an outgoing 
and an incoming pastor. The musical and lit- 
erary artists were Mrs. W. J. Kingsbury, Miss 
Florence Thurston, Miss Helen Guild, and Mr. 
Littlefield. Tne second Sabbath evening of the 
Conference yeara man thirty-eight years old 
found the Saviour. Recently, 8 have been added 
to the church py letter, five of whom were 
members of one family. Epworth League Day 
was duly observed. Oo Children’s Day 2 little 
people were converted. 


Hudson. — Early in the Conference year Rev. 
and Mrs. F.O Tyler were given a very entbu- 
siasticreception. People and pastor are mutu- 
ally pleased with their new relations. We 
doubt not that a successful year is before them. 


Derry, First Church. — Rev. 8. E. Quimby 
gave tne Memorial Day address of the Upton 
Post, G. A, R. [he effort was highly patriotic 
and scholarly. Mr. Quimby also gave a care- 
fully prepared paper at the Rockingham County 
Sunday school Association, May 19. Subject, 
‘ Relation of the Bible to Moral Conviction.” 
By speciai request of the general secretary he |5 
to repeat the effort in other parts of the State. 


Personal.—On June 12, Rev. J. H. Hillman, 
of the New Hampshire Conference, residing at 
Greenwich, N. Y., responded to a call toa {or- 
mer charge, Canaan Street and East Hanover’: 
to officiate at the tuneral of an aged and excel- 
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ent citizen, Mr. Abraham Longfellow Will- 

jams, who died, June 11, in his 84th year, at his 

boarding place at West Farms, near West Ca- 
naan, N. H. The funeral was held at the Meth- 
)dist Church, Enfield, June 14, at 1 Pp. M., Rev. 
). W. Downs, pastor, assisting in the services, 


EMERSON. 


Concord District 


Ashland.— A consecrated band of people 
make this charge a most pleasant one to serve. 

nder the new arrangement of things the 
Piymouth pastor preaches here every Sunday 
afternoon. He also conducts a Friday evening 
meeting. The work is most encouraging. ‘The 
congregations are of gratifying size. Recently 
the annual dandelion dinner was served by the 
ladies. It proved a success, as are a)1 the efforts 
put out by these ladies. They know how to do 
things. 

Plymouth, — The work at Plymoutb opens up 
auspiciously. The congregations are of good 
size, morning and evening, containing a 
goodly number of young people. Recently a 
boys’ organization known as the Knights of 
St. Paul was launched, with a good member- 
ship and every prospect of successful work. 
The Junior League has been reorganized under 
the leadership of Mrs, E. A. Bachelder, a most 
efficient worker. The high school baccalaure- 
ate Sermon was preached by the pastor of this 
church, a8 will also be the St. John’s day ser- 
mon for the Masonic bodies. The Ladies’ Aid 
Society held a highly successful May dinner, 
which netted them a goodly sum. 

E. C. E. D, 





EAST MAINE CONFERENCE 
Rockland District 


Camden.— This town is certainly beautiful 
for situation — Penobscot Bay on one side, and 
mountains on the other. Our church is soaring 
in the general prosperity of the town. With 
Rev. E. H. Boynton and his consecrated en- 
thusiasm to lead the people, there is no good 
reason why any church should not prosper ‘if 
there be first a willing mind” on the part of 
the people. At the annual meeting of the Ep- 
worth League, recently held, Mr. T. H. Dickens 
was unanimously re-elected as president. The 
League cabipet is strong in personality. Now 
for results! Mr. Boynton delivered the Memo- 
rial Day address in the Upera House to a large 
audience, who cordially congratulated him 
upon the success of his effort. 


Hartland, — At the last session of Conference, 
Hartland was separated from St. Albans, the 
latter place being supplied by Rev. Charles A. 
Southard, ex presiding elder of Augusta Dis- 
trict, Maine Conterence. Rev. Wm. C. Baker 
and family were given a cordial reception by 
the members and friends of Grace Linn Memo 
rial Church, Speeches, music and refresh- 
ments were enjoyed by the large company 
present. The indications are that the salary of 
the pastor will be the same as paid by the 
double charge last year. Union meetings 
with the Baptist Church have recently been 
held. Announcement is also made in the local 
paper that the Methodist church is to be used 
on Sunday afternoons by the pastor of the 
Universalist Church of Pittsfield! Mr. Baker, 
with the pastor of the Baptist Church, is plan- 
ning to hold out door meetings at tbe lake,a 
Short distance from the village, on Sunday 
afternoons during the summer. Ten copies of 
the Metuodist Year-book have been put into as 
many homes, That Jittle volume can only be 
of interest and profit to all who read it, not 
only on this charge, but everywhere. May the 
abundant blessing of the Lord rest upon pastor 
and people, so that each month of the year 
may be better than the one before it! 


Waldoboro-—For nearly a year this charge 
has been without a pastor. At the last session 
of Conference Rev. L. L. Harris was appoint 
€d here, and if he lives up to his record, some- 
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thing 18 sure to happen before the year closes. 
Because of well-nigh impassable roads, Mr. 
Harris did uot get settled in his new home un- 
til the last week in May. A fine house with all 
modern improvements had been leased by the 
trustees for a parsonage. A splendid reception 
at the church at Winslow’s Mills was given the 
pastor and family. The presiding elder, a 
former pastor here, was present at the recep- 
tion. On Sunday, April 29, Mr. Harris deliv 
ered the anniversary address to the Udd Fellows 
at Waldoboro. At the first quarterly confer- 
ence, recently held, the salary of the pastor 
was fixed at $800 — a substantial increase. The 
Sunday-schools are in good working order. A 
new one has been organized at East Waldo- 
boro, and a Cradle Roll added at Waldoboro. 
Union meetings with the Congregational and 
Baptist Churches have been held. On June 3, 
2 persons were received into full connection 
and 15 on probation, Others intend to unite 
with the churcb in the near future. Let the 
good worg continue! I wonder if some other 
charges in the Conference could be as favor- 
ably aroused if they should be left without a 
pastor fora year! Quite extensive repairs on 
the church at Waldoboro are planned for the 
immediate future. 


Dizmont, — A card from Rey. J. G. Rutledge, 
Bessemer, Mich,, gives udditional facts worthy 
of mention with those previously reported. 
On May 20 three adults were baptized at Dix- 
mont Corner. Mr. Rutledge was not ‘“ap- 
pointed” as a supply at Conference, but 
volunteered to serve fora time. A gift of $26 
wes presented to the pastor as he started for 
his home in the West. He writes: “ The people 
were good, loyal, brave and true.” Amen! 


Randolph.— A pretty village, a delightful 
people, one church in the village, and that a 
Methodist church. With the city ot Gardiner 
on the opposite side of the Kennebec River, 
and a bridge connecting the two places, it 
means that the preacher stationed at Randolph 
must measure up to a high standard. Rev. F. 
E. Smith, who graduated from Bangor Theolog- 
ical Seminary last spring, and was admitted on 
trial at the last session of East Maine Confer- 
ence, and stationed here for the year, has wisely 
decided that he needed some one to help him 
in his great life-work. On June l4, at Dixmont, 
Me., he was married to Miss Aurilla Croxford, 
of that place. Rev. J. R. Remick, of the Maine 
Conference, performed the ceremony. We ex- 
tend greetings and best wishes to both bride 
and groom, 


Windsor Circuit. — After two years without a 
pastor, the people here are hungry for spiritual 
food. Rev. J. N. Atwood comes with a deter- 
mination to do his best for God and the people 
of this large field. There are four preaching 
places, and the circuit covers about 150 square 
miles. Not many young people remain on the 
farms, but a blessed opportunity to mold these 
lives to fill places of usefulness in the great 
world outside is the inspiration of the pastor. 
An organized Methodist church has been sus: 
tained for nearly a century. The parsonage, 
one of the pleasantest, has recently been thor 
oughly repaired. A Sunday-scbol of 35 mem- 
bers has been organized. A reception was ten. 
dered the aew pastor at G. A. R. Hall, witha 
most excellent entertainment and banquet. 


Friendship. — Rev. and Mrs. C. F. Butterfield 
were cordially received for the fourth year. 
The attendance and interest in the regalar 
services continues good. Children’s Day was 
successfully observed. A novel feature was the 
twenty-seven children who sat on the pulpit 
platform ai the morning service, and joined 
with the choir in the singing of the hymns. 
Post-cards, with picture of the interior decora- 
tions of the church, have been secured as 
souvenirs of the occasion. The pastor is fortu- 
nate in being able to take the pictures, and also 
print them. The members of the Sunday- 
school are looking forward with interest to the 
annual mass convention of schools at Noble- 
ooro camp ground. It is planned to take the 
en ire school, as a reward for faithful atiend- 
ance. A reception was given the new presiding 
elaer on the occasion of his first official visit 
pere. On June 17, Mr. Butterfield went to Orff’s 
Corner and baptizea 16 persons — 5 by sprink- 
iiwg and the remainder by immersion. The 
presiding elder had pianned to officiate at this 
service, but was unabie to do so. 


Knox Circuit Epworth League.— The next 


j convention of Knox Circuit Epworth League 
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will be held at ** Oakland,’ a beautiful pleasure 
resort on the line cf electric cars from Rock- 
land to Rockport, on Friday, July 6. The large 
hall bas been secured for the convention, and 
plenty of chairs will be provided. An interest- 
ing program has been prepared. No postpone- 
mepton acc unt of weather. The sessions will 
be at 10 and 1.30, A. E. MORRIS. 











N. B. SOUTHERN CONFERENCE 


New Bedford District 

Provincetown, Centenary.— A very interest- 
ing Children’s Day was enjoyed in this church. 
At the morning service 6 children were bap- 
tized. Aa excellent concert was given by the 
Sunday-school in the evening. 

Fall: River, North Church. — Rev. Jacob Betts 
lias been considerably indispused, requiring to 
be out of his pulpit for two or three Sundays. 
He is better now. 

Chilmark. — Considerable improvement is be- 
ing made on the church property. 

Fall River, Brayton Church, — O01 June 3 the 
pastor received 8 from probation. Of this num- 
ber, five were young men. All of thim, vith 











others who will be received iater, oad met 
weekly for six months in a probationers’ train 
ing class under the leadership of Mrs, Annie 
Kellogg, the deaconess of tre church. Atthe 
communion which followed the reception of 
members, an unusually large number partook 
of the sacrament of the Lord's Supper. This 
eburech has recently adopted the individua! 
communion cup,and the change gives great 
satisfaction. The trustees have just removed 
the old mattings on stairs and landings. and 
substituted rubber in place, with brass nosings 
on the steps. The woodwork has been var 
nished, thus making a decided improvement in 
the halls and entrance ways. A good collection 
bas been taken for aiding in rebuilding our 
churches on the Pacific Coast. Rev. E. W. 
Goodier and wife have been heartily received, 
both by a public reception and in general ways. 
They are situated at 745 Broadway, bappy and 
expectant in their work. 


Sandwich. — Rev. and Mrs. H. W. Brown 
received a wel! filled May basket from the Ep 
worth League. Besides the usual contents this 
basket held a handsome cut glass water-set. 


W. AH. M. 8.—The annual meeting of the 
district Woman’s Home Missionary Society 
was held in Grace Church, Taunton, June 13 
The address of welcome On behaif of the church 
was dejivered by Rev. Dr. J. A. L. Rich, and on 
bebaif of the auxiliary by Mrs. W. R. Davis, 
With response by Mrs. Picevde R. Clifford, of 
Plymouth. There was an interesting address 
by Mrer. Jennie H. Critchlow, of Middletowy on 
“Systematic Beneficence.’”’ Noon devotions 
were conducted by Mrs. Isadore L. Montgom 
ery, of Taunton. At the Opening of the after- 
noon session ihe reporis of committees were 
read, aud then came the election of officers: 
President, Mis. Emma H. Howland, of Acush 
net; correspunding secretary, Mrs. Sarab A. 
Payne,ct New Bedford; recording secretary, 
Mrs. Clara A. Slocum, of New Bedford ; mite 
box secretary, Mrs. Sarab L. Warden, of Fall 
River. A question box condurted by Mrs. 
Montgomery proved very interesting, as did 
the address on ‘** Missionary Methods,’ by Mrs. 
Julia A. Tirrell, of Plymouth. C. H. 8. 


Brockton and Vicinity 


Missionary Campaign. — Friday, June 8 the 
last convention «cf Providence District Mission- 
ary Campaizn wis beld ia Brockton Centra! 
Church. Rev- Ss. E. Ellis, of the South St. 
Church, tbe district missionary secretary, 
worked very saccessfully in arrenging the 
services. The meetiit-gs began Sunday, June 3 
in Trinity and Mathewson Street Churches, 
Providence. Rev. Dr. Draper, the returned 
missionary from Japan, was not able to be 
present, as had been advertised. Rev. W W. 
Bruere, of East Holliston, Mass., who has spent 
twenty five years in the work in India, toog 
Dr, Draper’s place on the program at Center 
ville, Pawtucket, Attleboro. East Weymouth 
and Brockton. Mr. Bruere’s presence wus an 
inspiration. Dr. E. M. Taylor also spoke at 
nearly every service. He was at his best, and 
over forty of the past.rs were thus brought in 
renewed sympathy with the great cause. At 
the final service of the campaign in Brockton 
the regular montbly Preachers’ Meeting was 
held in the afternoon, With addresses by Drs. 
Bruere aud Taylor. The ministers and wives 
were invited to supper in the church dining 
roor, Ilo the evening the exercises were under 
the auspices of the Epworth League. Mr. W. B. 
Oliver, secretary of the New England Leagues, 
spoke. Presiding Klder Couitas bore the brunt 
of the battle in belng present and presiding 
durirg the entire wees of the campaign. To 
him,an1 to the district missionary secretary, 
much praise is due, 


Central Church, — June 6, a very pretty re. 
ception was given to the Cradle Rc ll members 
and their mothers. There were twenty babies 
present. A baseball team bas been organized 
by the Men’s Wadsworth Baraca Class. Miss 
Wadsworth, of Jacssonville, 11], is visiting at 
the parsonage. She made an interesting ad- 
dress at the montbly meeting of the Standard 
Bearers. May 27, the G. A. R. Post of this city 
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he'd their Memorial service in Central Churcb. 
In July, Mr. and Mrs. Wadsworth will spend 
their vacation at Harbor Point, Mich., with 
Mr. Wadsworth’s parents, Rev. Dr. W. F. 
Sbort will join themthere. The offering for 
San Franci-co in this church was 8100. 


South St.—A year ago the first quarterly 
couference of this church increased the pastor’s 
salary $100 This spring the salary was again in- 
creased $100, making the estimate now $1 200 and 
house. Jane 3, 8 were received into full mem- 
bership. Junel0, 3 children and 2 adults were 
baptized. Irving Belcher has been elected the 
new president of the Epworth League. The 
Praying Band in May con.iucted two weeks of 
revival services at Cochesett, which Rev. W. B. 
Heath says showed that tbe band had greatly 
developed in spiritual power since a year ago. 
South St. gave $32 forthe San Francisco Meth. 
odist Churches, $25 for the special San Francis 
co Fund, and $30 for the India Jubilee Fund. 
Rev. 8S. E. Ellis reported 250 pastoial calis for 
April and May. 


Franklin Church. — June 10, the pastor, Rev, 
W.H. Dunnack, preached on the ‘*' Moral and 
Religious Training of the Child’’ to a large 
audience. New voices are being heard inthe 
prayer-meetings. A pipe organ is assured for 
this churehb. The contract for signed for it, 
May 28. and alsothe contract for the extension 
and renovation of the cuurch edifice necessary 
for the placing of the organ. All ihis is made 
possible through tre generosity of Mrs, Clara 
Snow, a member of another dencmination. 
Sept.1 is set as the time for tue dedication of 
the neworgan. It is to be a superior instru 
ment. 


Whitman, — The official board has appointed 
a news reporter to keep the HERALD corre- 
Spondent posted as to the doings in the Whit- 
man Church. Fine congregations are attend 
ing upon the ministrations of the new pastor. 
Rev. UO. L. Griswold. He preaches plain, ear 
nest sermons. The month of July bas been 
granted tke pastor for vacation. June 3, Mr. 
Griswold spoke before the Brockton Y. M.C A. 
on “Character Building.’’ Sunday mornings 
bis subjects in June were: ‘ Justification,’ 
* Regeneration,” *' Adoption,” ‘“ Atonement.” 


East Bridgewater.— A stereopticon lecture 
entitled, ** A Trip to Bible Lands,” was given in 
this church, May 21, by Rev. L. B. Codding. 
Miss Jennie Lofthouse, of Brockton, sang the 
illustrated song, ‘‘ The Holy City,” and other 
songs. A good sum was realized for the EKp- 
worth League’s pledge tothe church debt. Rev 
KE, J. Ayres, the pastor, delivered the memorial 
address before the G. A. R. in Village Hall, 
May 30. Rev. Dr. J. D. Pickles spoke in this 
churcn, June 3, in the interest of Sunday-school 
wors. 


Bridgewater.-- There are several to be re. 
ceived into the church the first Suoday in July. 
The 250th anniversary of the settlement of 
Bridgewater was celebrated with elaborate 
exercises, June 13. Brockton, East Bridgewater 
and West Bridgewater were all comprised in 
one town originally. Hon. N. W. Littlefield 
delivered the oration. Among the afier dinner 
speakers were Hon. W. C. Lovering, Mayor F. 
O Bradford of Kroc&ton, and Rev. J. 8. Wads- 
worth. L. B.C, 


Providence District 


Providence. — Tuesday morning, June 12, at 
2 o'clock, a fire bioge out in the dry goods 
store, corner of Atwell Ave, and America 
Street, and not only destroyed the store, but 
also the hall in which the services of our Italian 
Methodist Kpiscopal Chureb of Providence 
were beld, Rev. Philip Manfre, pastor. For 
some time it bas been feit that these brethren 
ought to have a decent, respectable building in 
which to worship. The question new looks us 
equarely in the face as never before: What 
shall we do for these our brethren? They have 
no place in which to wership except the par- 
sovage. The pastor and his wife have given up 
their home, and have fitted it up as best they 
could, with the help of some of the churches, 
and services will be held there until a suitable 
building can be erected. TLis naturally cripples 
the worg for the present, as the place is sma!) 
and cannot accommodate many, and the fact 
of its being a private house will cause some to 
hesitate about coming. Sunday, June 17, the 
first Sunday services were held in the home, 
Notwithstanding tbe rair, there was a fine 
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Sunday schoo! and a goodly number were pres 
ent both morning and evening. Three were 
taken on probation. 

The pastor’s faith is strong thxt our prayer. 
bearing and prayer answering God will put it 
into the hearts of His followers to assist this 
distressed people so that the much-needed 
building will soon be erected. Every one may 
havea part in this great work for the Master. 
No matter how small or how large the gift, ir 
you do all you cana, the Lurd will accept the 
gift and bless the giver. Send your mite at 
ence to Presiding Eider A. J. Coultas, 92 Com- 
stock Ave., Providence, R. I. If you cannot 
send the sum you would like at once, just let 
him know how and when yuu will send it. 
Will'you not respond at once to this cry for 
help ? 





NEW ENGLAND CONFERENCE 


Boston District 


Milford.— On the day preceding Memoria! 
Day, the pastor, Rev. Dr. T. €. Watkins, ad- 
dressed more than a thonsand children in the 
town hall on ‘‘A Boy’s Experiences on the 
Border during the Civil War.” On Children's 
Day the services were largely attended, the 
floral decorations were beautifal, and the exer- 
cises interesting. The pastor baptized 5 babies, 
Or. Watkins bas prepared a most inviting 
Series of ‘‘ Short Sermons for Summer Sab- 
baths,” as follows: June 17,‘ Springsof Water 


,or a Wedding Dowry,” Judges1: 15; June 24, 


« Bridal Deckings,’’ Rev. 21: 2; July 1, “ The 
Well by the Gate,” 2 Sam. 23:15; July 8, "' The 
Fragrance of the Garden,” Song of Solomon 
4:16; July 15, * Echoes of the Ocean Waves, 

Pe.,42: 7; July 22, ‘A Prayer meeting on the 
Beach,” Acts 21:5; July 29,'' How Jesus Spent 
a Vacation,” Matt. 15: 21, 29. 


Cambridge District 


Waltham, First Church. — The return of Rev. 
Dr. and Mrs. L. W. Staples for the sixth year 
was made the occasion of a reception of unn- 
sual significance. A large company of people 
gathered in the beautifully decorated chapel, 
after supper had Leen served itn the basement, 
Mr. Eugene L. Folsom was master of ceremo- 
nies. Mayor John L. Harvey, for the trustees, 
welcomed the pastor, saying: ‘'I am giad to 
weicome your return as shapherd of this flock 
We Go not expect greater results this year than 
you have given in the past, for you have ren- 
dered the utmost service possible. We are 
e1 joying prosperity. When we see the young 
peopie interested in the church work, we need 
have no fear for the future.” Mrs. Alice War- 
ren expressed the welcome to pastor and wife 
for the Ladies’ Aid Society. The Epworth 
League was represented by Mr. G. Webster. 
For the Juniors Misses Estber Fraim, Mildred 
Kierstead, and Isabel Dixon each addressed a 
vrief poem to their leaders, and each presented 
to Mrs, Staples a large, beautiful bouquet. Mr. 
Henry Marth was the last speaker, and emp da- 
siz-d bis greeting by the presentation to Ur. 
Siaples of a handsome gold watcn — Waltham, 
with the best Riverside movement. The formal 
reception followed this program, in which Dr. 
aud Mrs. Staples were assisted in receiving Dy 
Mayor and Mrs, Harvey and Mr, Folsom. 

G. F. D. 


Springfield District 


Leyden and Hast Co rain.— We often bear 
people sighing for the good old times, ** Wuat 
we want is old fashioned Methodism,” is heard 
bere and there. Well, we have it in many 
places on the hill district, Rev. Jonathan Cart 
mili is a young map, but he is working like one 
of the old fathers. He has two charges to care 
for, but he is not satisfied with doing (tbls 
double work. He has crossed the Vermont 
State line and established services in Soutd 
Guilford, commonly Known as Packer’s Uor- 
ners, There have been no religious services 
here for nine years. The incoming of the Hus- 
tling )oung man from Massachusetts has roused 
the Vermonters, and tney are rallying splen- 
didly. Could the fathers do better? But this |§ 
not all, Three preaching places would satisly 
most of us ministers, but Mr, Cartmil! realizes 
that he has but one life to live, and he proposes 
to make this one life count for the kingdom. 
He has established services in four scbool- 
houses in addition to the above,and he holds 
one service a week in each of these sc200l- 
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houses, Did the fatbers work better than this? 
when the presiding elder made his first visit 
for the year, he found that the pastor had ar- 
nged for bim to preach fourtimes. Right 
oyally he did it; and then be found that the 
istor had gathered together 7 young people 
aud 5 children for baptism. After this rite 
was administered, the two quarterly confer- 
ences were held. A note from the presiding 
elder speaks Of a few days’ rest which he has 
wisely taken. The ministers in the bills think 
the presiding elders can keep pace with the pas- 
tors. lt is pretty hardon the physica) strength 
of the presiding elders. 


Mundale. — The smaller charges will do it of 
they have the right leadership. There is one de: 
fect in our Conference, and Springfield District 
is not free from this blemish. The feeling has 
gone forth that the small charges must not be 
expected to take the benevolences. Some do it 
right loyally, but last year our district furnished 
} planks for Missions, 32 for Church Extension, 
i] for Sunday School Union, 26 for Freedmen’s 
Aid, 20 for Education, andsoon. The pastor of 
Mundale and Granville, Rev. E. A. Brownell, 
proposes to be loyal to the Methodist usages. On 
Children’s Day retook the Education collection 
at Mundale, and soskillfully presented the cause 
that ne raised the apportionment and about 30 
per cent. additiopal. He says this is the begin- 
ning of what we may expect. 


Granville. — Here is one of the beautiful 
Edens of the hills. Not content with the regu- 
lar services here, Rev. E. A. Brownell bas enlist: 
ed the interest of the Baptist minister, and the 
two congregations began out-of-door meetings 
on the last Sunday in June. Tne plan is to keep 
them up all Summer, and pasiors from far and 
near will be asked to help sustain the special 
services, C. E. DAVIS. 


W. i. M.8.— The June quarterly meeting of 
the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society of 
Springfield District was held with thechurch at 
Shelburne Falls,Junes, Miss Etta A. Hoising- 
ton led the morning devotions, which were 
profitable to all. The business was done 
promptly. Mrs. R. W. Cartter, of Mittineague, 
was elected treasurer of toe district in place of 
Mrs. Shumway, who was obliged to resign on 
account of illness in the family. Miss Ellen M. 
Miller gave a paper on * Anniversary Remi- 
niscenices.”’ The address was by Miss Clara M. 
Cushman. We were delightfully entertained 
with music by the quartet of ministers’ wlves, 
and solos by Miss Esther Spencer and Miss 
Helen Martin. We were very hospitably enter- 
tained at luncheon iu the parsonage. The con 
Sec:ation service led by Mrs. Morgan was up 
liflng. Mrs. T. C. Martin read a letter from 
Africa, written by a former graduate of Am 
herst College. Rev. T. C. Martin and wife 
were pleasing and helpful throughout the day. 

Mks. W. F,. WHARFIELD, Rec. Sec. 





W. F. M. S. 


The June public meeting of the New England 
Branch of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society was held in Union Chapel, Tewkesbury 
St, Winthrop Beach, Wednesday, June 13, with 
& large bumber present. At the executive 
board meeting at 10 A, M., the devotions were 
‘ed by Mrs, John Legg, the president. Mrs. 
Mary Warren Ayars was elected delegate to 
‘he Northfield Summer School ot Women’s 
Missionary Societies, The devotional service 
41050 Was led by Mrs, Charles Parkhurst, who 
read [be i2lst Psalm. Miss Mary E. Holt gave 
‘be whereabouts of the eight missionsries of 
the New Engiand Branch who are at home, 
and some very interesting uews from our 
Q&live workers, Miss Mabel Hartford, she 
‘ald, 18 Anxious to go back to China the first of 
August. Miss Althea Todd and Miss Marriott, 
Of lng Chung district, China, were vo.b pres- 


— Miss Batler reported gratifying work in 
the a 


‘Xillaries. From the New Haven district 
4b encouraging state of the treasury was 
‘eported., Oar much-loved Conference secre: 
AT), Mrs. Hanaford, who on account of ill- 
con / Wishes to resign, was urged to remain, 


: was advised to take a vacation of six 
HOnths 


of ti At Shelburne Falls, a little auxiliary 


‘cen memoers had raised $i68 the past 
so ‘liss Clara Cushmen told of the wonder- 
slog ventive genius of one woman in this 
a “OL 1D getting up programs, basket lunches, 
© Maiden Centre Standard Bearers had 
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raised $168 this year. In the New England 
Southern Conference the Providence Union 
auxiliary has raised $250. Mrs. Durgin’s en- 
couraging word was 150 new subscribers to the 
Children’s Missionary Friend. Mrs. C. E. 
Squier, of Worcester district, read tbe story of 
a King’s Herald’s vacation, where one child 
raised $1070 during her summer outing. Miss 
Clara Cushman announced a Standard Bear 
ers’ society in Koslindale which had raised $49. 
The Pekin (China) Stavdard Bearers had sent 
$18. She found Holyoke young people full of 
enthusiasm and doing good work. 

Mrs. William Butler, with a beautiful red 
rose in her hand, spoke on ‘‘ Taking Up the 
Koapsack.” She urged the women to open 
their Bibles and read and study the eighteen 
thousand promises, She spoke in a wonder- 
fully vigorous way, making her audience feel 
that she was equal to the contemplated jour. 
neyto India’s Jubilee. 

The following committees were appointed: 
Transportation for annual meeting at Asbury 
Church, Springfield, in October, Miss Ada L. 
Cushman acd Miss Pauline J. Walden; nom- 
ination of officersfor coming year, Mrs. A, G. 
Barber, Newton, Mrs. C. H. Stowell), Lowell, 
Mrs. J. F. Allen, West Somerville ; nomination 
of standing committee, Miss C. A. Richardson, 
Malden, Mrs W. H. Sargeant, Malden, Mrs. 
O. B. Welden, Melrose. 

Rev. George E. Stokes, of India, led the ‘after- 
nvon devotions, reading from Jobn 20 and 
Matt. 28. Mrs. N. E., Moulton, of Worcester, 
read a very helpful paper on ‘‘ Karly Missions,” 
Miss Butler gave a map exercise, calling upon 
a dozen people in the andience to draw maps of 
India. On examination Mr. Stokes, Mrs, Lin 
coln and Mrs, Hopkins were declared to have 
the best maps. Miss Butler’s map marked the 
locations of our work in India. Miss Althea 
Todd gave an account of her work in China, 
which has grown and prospered wonderfully 
under her management. Bishop Goodsell’s 
address was full of interest. He spoke as an 
eye-witness, and impressed the audience with 
his deep sympathy in tbe work done by our 
women. A standing vote of thanks to the 
Union Church, to Mrs. A.J. Young, who had 
kindly arranged the lunch at Young’s Hotel, 
to the speakers, and al) others who had con 
tributed to the success of this June meeting, 
was followed by adjournment. 


MARY L. MANN, Rec, Sec. 





Contributions for San Francisco 


RECEIVED BY CHARLES R. MAGEE 


Previously reported, $2 879 33 
Caribou, Me., 10 00 
Winchendon, Mass., 3 00 
First Church, Waltbam, 20 50 
Harvard St., Cambridge, 5 00 

$2 917 88 





W.F,. M. 8.— The Worcester District of the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society will hold 
a convention at Webster, Friday, June 29, open- 
ing at 10 a. m. and closing with a children’s 
service,at 415 p.m. This convention will take 
the form of a reception to the president of the 
district, Mrs. Lucie F. Harrison, wbo has just 
returned from California, where she has passed 
the winter. A number of the Branch officers 
will be present, and give addresses, among 
whom are the president, Mrs. John Legg, the 
treasurer, Mrs. B. T. Williston, the assistant 
treasurer, Miss Juliette Smith, and the corre- 
sponding secretary, Miss Mary E. Holt. 

MRS. CHARLES E. §QUiER, 
tec. Worcester Dist. 





A Delicious Drink 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 


A teaspoonful added to a giass of cold water 
Invigorates, Strengthens and Refreshes. 





CORNER-STONE LAYING AT MEDFORD. 
— On April 21. 1906, ground was broken for the 
new First Methodist Episcopal Church of Med- 
ford. The work has progressed well, and on 
Saturday, July 7, at 2 p. m., the corner-stone 
will be laid. Bishop Mallalieu is to give the ad 
dress. Former pastors will be present and as- 
sist in the services. The new charch is located 
on the corner of Otis St. and Central Ave. All 
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past members and friends of the church gre 
most cordially invited to be present. 

From Sullivan Square take a Medford vie 
Winter Hill car, and leave at Otis St. From 
Malden Square take a West Medford car ana 
leave at Otis St. 


CHURCH REGISTER 


HERALD CALENDAR 








Yarmouth Camp-meetirg, July 29-Aug. 6 


Richmond, Maine, Camp meeting, Aug. 10-20 
Weirs Camp meeting Weirs, N. H., Aug. 13-18 
Empire Grove Camp-meeting at East 

Poland, Me., Aug. 16-27 
Northport Wesleyan Grove Campemeeting, Aug, 20-25 
Sterling Camp-meeting and Epworth League 

Assembly, Aug. 20-26 
Martha's Vineyard Camp-meeting, Aug. 20-26 
Willimantic Camp meeting, Aug. 20 27 


Laure] Park Camp meeting, Aug, 26,-Sept. 3 
Hedding Camp-meeting, Hedding, N. H., 

Aug. 27-Sept. 

Aug. 24-Sept. 

Aug. 28 Sept. ¢ 


— 


Ithiel Falls, Johnson, Vt., 
Groveton Camp-meeting, 


wn 





Marriages 





ASSELINE — WHITCHER — In Woolwich, Me., 
June 16. by Rev. s. A. Prince, John B. Ass line, of 
Warren, and Ruth A. Whitcher, of Warren, N. H. 


BUTLER — ANDREW -—In Dedham, June 17, by 
Rev Edward W, Virgin Waldo L. Butler and Eliz- 
abeth Reed Andrew, voth of Dedham, 


SMITH — SMITH — InStark. N. H., June 16, by Rev. 
N. L. Porter. Joseph F. smith and Alfreda Smith, 
both of Stark. 


CHRISTIAN — FERRIS — In Beverly, June 19, by 
Rev. L. William Adams. Austin Marifield Christian 
and Josephine Maria Ferris, botn of Beverly. 


FORD - BLAIR — In West Berkshire. Vt., June 6, by 
Rev. A. W. Ford. James v, Ford, of Hartford, ( onn.. 
sou of the officiating clergyman, und Eva L. Blair of 
West Berkshire, 


B*RKEnw —SEAVERNS — In Weston, June 20, at 
tbe home of the bride. Park Road, by Kev. E. H. 
Thrasher, otf Newton Lower Falls, Charlies Robert 
Barker and Florence Mabel Seaverns, daughter of 
Mr. aud Mrs, Raiph seaverns, 


SMITH — CROXFORD —In Dixmont, Me., June 14, 
by Rev. J. &. Kemick, of New Sharon, Kev. Frank 
Ernest Smith, pastur at Randolph, Kast Maine Con- 
ference, and Auriila E, Croxford, both of Dixmont, 


BRONK — MORSE -— In Berlin, N. H., May 7. by Rev. 
Db. c. Abbott Alexander W. Bronk, of Berlin, and 
Laura L, Morse, of Stark, N. H. 


BEAN — RICH —In Berlin, N. H., May 12, by Rev- 
Db. C, Abbott, Charies A, Bean, of Milan, N, H., and 
Etta M. Rich, of Auburn, Me, 


LANGFORD — DAVIS —In Berlin, N. H., May 15, 
by Kev. D.C, Abbott, Fred Lapgtord and Rilla Davis, 
both of Berlin, 


TRUMAN — NOYES —In Berlin N, H., Juue 1, by 
Kev. D.C. Avbott, Burtun B. Trumau,of Norway, 
Me., and Delia M, Noyes, of Greenwvuud, Me. 


GOEBEL — McCLINTOCK —- In Berlin, N. H., June 2, 
by Rev. D. UC, abbott, Robert H, Goebel, of Livermore 
Falis, Me., and Eine! mcclintock, of Berlin. 








COUNTRY BOARD IN THE BERKSHIRE 
HILLS. — Excellent board at iow iates in a 
Charming region. Altitude, 1800 feet. Rest, 
quiet, beautiful scenery, and heaith. Special 
season rates. 

THE MIDDLEFIELD INN 
- Middlefield, Mass. 





SUPPLY Preachers inthe New England South- 
eru Conference woo desire tu secuie 
@ SUpply apy Sunday or Suodays during tLe 
summer are Inv:ited 10 communicate wilh 
EDGAR 358. BRIGHTMAN, 
Dauieison, Conn. 
Care Mrs. M. 8. Sheffield. 
There are three vacan- 


TEACHERS WANTE cies in the teacaoing 


force of New Urieans University. Applicants, 
women, piease address tne president, 
FREDERIC H. KNIGHT, 
36 BiumNe.d SL, mvom 9, 
Boston, Muss, 








J. S. Waterman & Sons 
Incorporated 
UNERAL UNDERTAKER 
F and EM bKEMeRs 
2326 and 2328 Washington St. 
Aujulning Dudley St. Leruuuinal 
All modern improvements under one root, 
including offices, sales rooms, morgue’ 
dressing rooms and chapel. Tel., Roxbury, 
or 


| 





NURSIN N.E. Hospital for Women and Chil- 

dren offers three years of training 
in nursing to women from 21 to 35. Applicants 
must have a good English education. For cir- 
cular address Supt. of Nurses, Dimock St., 
Roxbury, Boston. 














OBITUARIES 





‘¢ Death, the Nurse of All’’ 


Evening now has come with shadows, 
Colder grows the air. 

Look ! the Sun takes down bis pictures 
Till his walls are bare. 


She we fear, the icy bosomed, 
With her cold, kind face, 

Bending over, like a mother, 
Draws to her embrace, 


Crooning, “ Night bas come, and darkness, 
Dear ones, ye are tired, 

I have brought you only slumber — 
I, the Undesired. 


* Ye shall sleep in dreamless quiet 
W here bo griefs can pass, 
Tears will never wet your eyelids 
U aderneath the grass. 


‘If ve miss the hands of loved ones 
Ye have pressed so oft, 
Lo! the roots of flowers have fingers 
That are cool and soft!” 


Good night ! we must rise and follow 
Her who fares beiore, — 

How the playthings strew the pathway 
To that chamber-door ! 


Nurse of all, thou unforgetful ' 
Gentle watch-care take, 

Till, resigned to arms more loving, 
All the children wake! 


—FREDERIC LAWRENCE KNOWLES, in * Love 
Triumphant,” 





Adams. — Rey. Enos T. Adams, of Winthrop, 
Maine, was born in Wilton, Maine, July 9, 1838, 
and died in Winthrop, April 21, 1906, having 
nearly completed his 68 years in life. 

He was educated inthe public schools, and 
graduated from the high school, which was 
afterward Wilton Academy. At fifteen years 
of age he was soundly converted, and joined 
the Protestant Methodist Churca, He preached 
his first sermon when eighteen years of age, 
and soon after was licensed to preach. He 
remained with the Protestant Methodists ten 
years, was “ordained deacon and elder, and in 
1865 joined the Maine Conference of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, of which he remained 
an honored member till the day of his death. 

He was first married to Miss Julia J. Rich 
ardson, of Wilton. Two children were born to 
bless their union — Nurman and Henry L. The 
former died in infancy ; the latter still lives, 
and dwells in Damariscottu, Maine. Mr. 
Adams was afterward married to Mrs. Almira 
B. Jackman, of Solon. They lived together 
thirty-four years, sharing in the toils, blessings, 
and triumphs of the itinerancy. Among the 
places to which he was appointed in ihe Con- 
ference were Farmington, Hiddeford, Congress 
St., Portland, Park St., Lewiston, Skowhegan, 
and Wintbrop. In 1886 he was made presiding 
elder of Lewiston District, and attended faithb- 
fully to the arduous duties connected witb its 
work. In 1902 he took a supernumerary rela- 
\lonship. This year he was made, at his own 
request, superannuate. Thus for fifty-one years 
ne ws permitted to preach the Gospel, which 
he thoroughly believed and found to be the 
power of God unto salvation. His preaching 
had no uncertain sound. In doctrine he was 
thoroughly Methodistic. His preaching was 
cbaracterized by clearness and simplicity, 
uttered in tones none could failto hear, and 
with an vunction that few did not feel. Hence 
we are not surprised to learn that the number 
who went to the altar for prayer went up near- 
ly tothe thousand, and that hundreds p1ofessed 
to have found Christ a personal Saviour as the 
results of his labors. He wus especially adapt- 
ed to lead prayer-meetings and camp- meetings. 
His voice, clear, sonorous, sometimes stenito- 
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rian, could be heard in the largest congrega- 
tions. His tact was marvelous, his diligence 
unwearied, his endurance unsurpassed. His 
prayers were earnest entreaties; his bymns 
well selected and sung with spirit, and the 
power of God frequently came upon the con 
gregation as he declared the truths of the ever 
lasting Gospel. 

In his death the Maine Conference has loat 
one of its most useful and honored members. 
As preacher and pastor, as a member of the 
board of trustees of (/onference on which he 
served for fifteen years, as leader of the Confer- 
ence prayer meetings to which he was frequent- 
ly appointed, he will be greatly missed, but 
nowhere s0 much as in his home from which 
he was called so suddenly. On the léth of 
Apri), he and Mrs. Adams returned from the 
Conference beld at Chestnut St., Portland, 
where he seemed an well as usual. On entering 
the house, he said: ‘I don’t feel well.” She 
looked at him, and said: ‘' Your eyes don’t 
look well.” With that he sat down, and at once 
went off into a comatose state, and did not 
again recover consciousness. Medical aid was 
called, but to no purpose. He lingered until 
Saturday, April 21, when his spirit passed qulet- 
ly away to the mansion of the Father. 

The funeral services were held in the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Whurch at Winthrop. The fol- 
lowing ministers were present and participat 
ed in the services: Revs. T. N. Kewley (pastor), 
A. W. Pottle, F. Grovenor, J. R. Remick, J. A. 
Roberts, F. C. Norcross, H. E. Dunnack, D. B. 
Holt, and W. 8S. Jones. 

WILLIAM 8, JONES. 





Brayton. — In the death of Lester Brayton, 
which occurred at his home in Newton Centre, 
Mass., March 26, 1906, after a brief illness, the 
church at that place suffered a great loss, for 
he was a member of the board of stewards and 
@ man to be counted on for every duty which 
claimed his performance. 

Mr. Brayton was the older son and the second 
child of four children born to Hiram and Mary 
A. (Kincaid) Brayton. Aug. 26, 1848, was his 
birthday, and a farm in Hartford, N. Y., bis 
birthplace. His mother died when he was 
eleven, and his father when he was seventeen. 
Young he wasto be thrown upon his own re- 
sources, but by hereditary traits and force of 
character he made his own way with steadiness 
of purpose to a sucvessful end. His education 
in school was limited to a part of each year till 
he was seventeen. Shortly after his father’s 
death he obtained employment with ac uncle, 
John Kincaid, in the latter’s retail drugstore 
in North Granville, N. Y., and after a few 
years’ service with him launched out on his 
own responsibility, buying the horses, wagon 
and route of a peddler of candy, cigars and 
tobacco, using as his capital his share of the 
inheritance from his father’s estate. Moving 
to Burlington, Vt., in 1869, he followed the same 
line of work for the then house of Arbuckle & 
Balloa, becoming a partner in the house that 
was later formed of Arbucsle & Co., manufac- 
turers and jobbers of candy, tobacco and 
cigars, Mr. Brayton’s work at that time chang, 
ing to inside work, while his partners followed 
the road. Here his work was effective, and 
with hie exceptional skill as buyer and man 
ager and the equally valuable labor of his part 
ners and the prosperity of the times, the firm 
became by 1885 the leading one of its kind in 
Vermont. The climate of Burlington proving 
unfavorable to his wife’s health was an induce. 
mept for him to sell out his interest to his 
partners, and in 1887 he moved to Boston, and 
during the same year finally located at Newton 
Centre. Before removing from Burlington he 
had become a partner of his brother-in-law, 
Mr. H. W. Clark, of North Adams, Mass., in a 
wholesale grocery house, which partnership 
continued till about 1894. Jn December, 18386, 
while still living in Burlington, he established 
the firm, in Boston, of L. Brayton & Co., whole- 
sale dealers in teas, coffees, molasses and ci- 
gars. That business was continued till his 
death, and still remains in the care of his two 
sous. 

On Feb. 18, 1874, he was married to Miss 
Emma Whitcomb, the second daughter of Elias 
and Emily (Ely) Whitcomb, of Poultney, Vt., 
and their home life was begun in Buriington. 
Two sons were given to them — Arthur L, and 
Wendell H. — who, with the widow, remain. 

Mr. Brayton’s parents were Baptists, but he 
himeelf was converted in a Methodist revival 
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in his early manhood, and joined the Methodist 
Episcopal Cnurch, throwing himself heart and 
soul into its service. As a member of the offi 
cial board of the Methodist Church at Burling. 
ton he was the youngest among the number, as 
well as its recording steward. He was one on 
whom the firmest reliance could be placed. He 
was timid, bashful, and retiring, and seldom 
spoke in official meetings unless directly asked 
an opinion, and then it was given directly, un- 
derstandingly and forcefully. Hs was a thor. 
oughly religious man, believing in piety and 
an honest, upright life and in atrue devotion 
to Lis Master. He lived such a life, and those 
who came in contact with him knew he lived 
it. He was broad and liberal in his judgments 
of others, holding no unfair prejudices. Under 
a@ reserved exterior he was keenly sensitive, 
very tender-hearted and sympathetic, adverse 
to notoriety and display, and never willing to 
be in the publiceye. He was seen at his best in 
his home, among the church people, and with 
hie business associates. His home was the 
centre of his life, and his devotion to his wife — 
for fifteen years an invalid — and to his sons, 
one of whom has had from him most tender, 
sympathetic assistance, furnishes a rare exam- 
ple of what a husband and father may be. 
AVERY L. RAND. 





Jones. — Mrs. H. Angie Jones, widow of Rey. 
Wm. H. Jones, was born in Loudon, N. dH., 
May 21, 1827, and peacefally passed from the 
home of her daughter, Mrs. B.Swain,in Ep- 
ping, N. H., to her heavenly home, on the 
morning of May 31, 1906 

In early life Mrs. Jones was converted and 
became a devout member of the church. In 
Concord, N. H., in November, 1855, she was 
united in marriage with Rev. Wm. H. Jones, 
who was at that time pastor at Marlow, N.H. 
For over thirty years she performed the duties 
of an itinerant pastor’s wife faithfully and effi- 
ciently. Since her husband’s retirement from 
the active work of the ministry on account of 
failing health in 1885, Mrs. Jones has made her 
homein Epping, N.H. Her husband went to 
his eternal reward in August, 1902. 

Mrs. Jones was one of the saints of God on 
earth, and a woman of more than ordinary 
good sense. She has blessed the church with 
the ministry of personal charms, womanly dig- 
nity, gentle grace,and sweet Christian spirit. 
She helped to develop in the church the minis- 
try of practical consecration by sympathy and 
benevolence. She had a heart for those in 
physical or spiritual need, and was interested 
in the work of the kingdom both at home and 
abroad. She kept in touch with the advance- 
ment of the church everywhere, through our 
church papers, one of which, the Christian 
Advocate, she had in her hand Sunday evening 
wben the shock came which caused her death. 
For some time she was unable to attend public 
services on account of ill health. She has be- 
queathed to the church a hallowed and en- 
nobling influence, and leaves with her surviv- 
ing children — Mrs. Emma Swain, of Epp!ng; 
and Elgin W. Jones, M. D., of Lynn — a loving 
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and blessed memory and an assurance that she 
is safe at home with Jesus, 
rhe funeral services were conducted, June 2, 
at tbe home of her daughter, Mrs. B, Swain, by 
the writer, assisted by Rev. T. G. Langdale, pas- 
the Congregational Church in Epping. 
R. J. ELLIOTT. 
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Berry. — Mrs. Mary W. Berry was born ip 
Acton, Mass., Sept. 28, 1823, where she spent all 
of ber young life till, at twenty-three years of 
age, She was united in marriage with John A. 
Berry, Sept. 17, 1816. She began her married 
life in Moultonboro, N. H., where for forty-two 
years as a happy wife and mother she made her 
home a centre of influence for good. In 1878, 
with three of cer children, she united witb the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. In those days of 
short pastorates Mrs. Berry’s home was the 
home of the itinerant, and many a new minis- 
ter was welcomed and cheered by the hearti- 
ness of her hospitality. Mr. Berry died in 1888, 
and the family gradually scattered. In 1890 
Mrs. Berry and her daughter Ella moved to 
Somerville, Mas., that they might be near the 
two sons, who had already established them- 
selves in business there. 

Tne jast nine years of Mrs. Berry's life were 
spent in the home of her daughter, Mrs. Capt. 
J. W. Rich, of Somerville, where she received 
the tenderest care through several serious sick: 
nesses, and where she finally entered into rest. 
She was an affectionate mother, and peculiarly 
devoted to her youngest son, Walter, who was 
the youngest of the family, and, being un- 
married, had made his home with her. The 
good old mother’s heart was broken when her 
boy left her for a year in the West. Scarcely 
had she begun to look forward to the time of 
his return when, on Novy. 12, 1905, the news 
came of his death in Palo Alto, California. She 
never rallied from this shock, and the rest of 
her days were spent in wishing for the time of 
her release, that she might be with her son. On 
March 22, 1906, the long wished-for day came, 
and she quietly fell asleep. 

GEO. SKENE. 





Harris. — Mre. Sarah Ann Harris was born in 
East Haddam, Conn., in May, 1821, and came to 
Lowell, Mass., in 1832, from which place, on 
Saturday morning, Feb. 24. 1906, she was trans- 
lated to her heavenly home, 

Mrs. Harris was the sister of the late Mrs, 
Horace J. Adams, who, with her husband, was 
for many years a pillar in St. Paul’s Church. 
Protracted illness prevented Mrs, Harris from 
attending the church services in late years, but 
it was always a season of spiritual refreshing 
for all concerned when the pastor called at her 
bume. She was a woman of the strictest integ- 
nity, of great sympathies, and of incessant 
labors. She was always gentle and thoughtful 
ofothers. She made her home a most welcome 
resort for her friends,and a havea of rest for 
her family, 

Besides a son, Arthur W. Harris, she leaves a 
sister, Miss Philena Fielding, who has been her 
constant companion for many years, and who 
at the present is most critically ill at her home. 
The son and sister have the prayers of their 
Many friends in the church and community, 
who sincerely 8ympathize with them in their 
fore bereavement. G. B. D. 


Kingsbury. — Mrs. Hannah Harman Kings- 
bury was born in York, Me., June 6, 1809, and 
died in the same house in which she was born, 
March 28, 1906, 

She was the daughter of Capt. Timothy and 
Olive Grow, and hence was a descendant of one 
of York’s oldest and most respected families. 
The house in which she was born and died is 
sald to have been built by her Grandfather 
Grow, the year that marged the fall of Louis 
burg. When Mrs, Kingsbury was a young lady 
of twenty, she gave her heart to Christ and ber 
name to the Methodist Episcopal Church of 
York, thus becoming one of its charter mem- 
— aud she always remained a loyal member 
tn Same, a faithful attendant at its services 
ve the infirmities of old age prevented her ; 
a deprived of the privilege of church 

Ndance she still maintained the same keen 
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Lasell Seminary for Young Women 


Auburndale, Mass. 


While maintaining the highest literary stand 
ards in acurriculum reaching to College Junior 

ear, introduces practical training in various 

ranches of Domestic Science, thus fitting her 
daughters to both manage and grace a home, 
Special advantages in Music and Art, with the 
pe eget y afforded by adjacent Boston. One 
of the largest and best equipped gymnasiums 
in the State, with fine swimming pool, makes 
for the highest physical development of the 
Lasell girl. Classes in Conversation and Nerve 
Training (under the personal direction of Annie 
Payson Call) offer unusual advantages. 

For catalogue address 


C.C. BRAGDON Principal. 


TILTON SEMINARY 


Tilton, N. H. 


Spring term opened April 3, 1906. 
Applications now received for Fall 
Term Opening, Sept. 10 
Few schools charging $500 offer equal advan 
tages. An increasing endowment makes low 
rates possible. Broad courses of study. Fine 
buildings and situation. Three hours from 
Boston. $100 Plan for limitea number. Send 

for catalogue (mentioning ZION’s HERALD). 


GEO. L. PLIMPTON, Principal, 
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[Syracuse 


University 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Oifers, beside the regular College Courses, 
Mechanical, Electrical, and Civil En- 
gineering, Architecture, Music, Paint- 
ing, Law, Medicine, Sociology, Peda- 
agogy. 

Over Forty of the leading Universities of 
this country and Europe are repre- 
sented on the Faculty of the College of 
Liberal Arts. Tuition expenses are 80 
moderate that they are less than the 
fees in some Colleges where free tui- 
tion is given. Send for catalogue. 


SUIIFMER SCHOOL, July 5 Aug. 16 
Bulletin sent on application. 
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interest in its welfare, remaining a liberal sup- 
porter of its finances while she lived, and leav- 
ing uearly all her property to the church at her 
death. 

Mrs. Kingsbury was never demonstrative, 
but she was earnest and hearty in ber Christian 
work. Her uniting with the Methodist Episcc- 
pal Chureh when she did, and her abiding 
loyalty to the same through her long life, 
indicated something of the strength of her 
character. Except for a few years spent in 
Massachusetis, her whole life was lived in her 
native town, and being attractive in her looks 
and manners, with strong and well-developed 
mind, she easily won as her friends a large 
circle of the finest people of York, as well as 
many of the strangers that visited here. By 
her Kindly ways and noble character she so 
impressed her life upon those who knew Ler 
that she won the highest regard of all. She 
retained her faculties in a wonderful degree to 
within a few months of her death, and was 
truly a delightful hostess. 

She was married to Capt. Henry Kingsbury, 
who commanded a coasting vessel ranning 
from Bangor; but he died some years ago, and 
after his death she made her home with her 
sister, Mrs. Clark, and a cousin, Miss Emerson, 
while they lived; but both of these and all her 
near relatives had died, leaving her quite alone. 
By her death the oldest member of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church was removed, as well as 
the oldest citizen of the town. It may well be 
said of her, ‘ Being dead, she yet speaketh,” for 
her in fluence will long be felt for good. 

Her burial was from the Methodist Church, 
attended by the pastor, Rev. Insley A. Bean, 
assisted by Rev. &. K. Perkins, pastor of the 
Congregational Cuurch. I. A. B. 


WESLEYAN ACADEMY 


WILBRAHAM, MASS. 


This historic school with modern equipment 
and special metuods, 89th year now open, For 
catalogue and any information write to 


Rev. WILLIAM R. NEWHALL, Principal 





THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 


4 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. ; 
156 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y.; 
1505 Penn, Ave., Washington, D.C. ; 
203-207 Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Ill. ; 
414 Century Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn, 


401 Cooper Blidg., Denver, Col. ; 
313 Rookery Bik., Spokane, Wash. ; 
1200 Williams Ave., Portland, Ore, ; 
518 Parrott Blidg., san Francisco, Cal. ; 
525 Stimson Blk., Los Angeles, Cal, 


Send toany of the above addresses for 
Agency Manual Free. 


MAINE WESLEYAN SEMINARY 


AND WOMAN’S COLLEGE 


Kent's Hill, Maine 
Fall term beyins September 11 
Woman's College, College Preparatory, Semi- 
nary, Normal, Art, Music and Business Courses, 
Fine buildings, healthy location, two hours from 
Portland, and six hours from Boston. Write for 
catalogue and mention this paper. 


Rev. WILBUR F. BERRY, President. 








The Kast Greenwich Academy 


FOUNDED 1802 
A Boarding-Schoo! for Both Sexes 


College Preparatory and Special Courses. Pupils 
are individualized with a view to the largest 
mental and moral improvement. There is no 
better place for wy peorss who desire a thor- 
ough training in a homelike atmosphere ata 
moderate expense. 
Winter Term resumed Jan. 2, 1906. 

Spring Term will open March £7, 1906. 


Rev. LYMAN G. HORTON, Principal. 


EAST GREENWICH. B. I. 


DREW THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


TUITION AND FURNISHED ROOMS FREE | 
Lectures on Special Topics in Theology and Pas- 
torai Work every term. Particular attention 
given to the bang 4 and Practice of Sacred Ora. 
tory and Music. Fall term commences Sept. 22. 
Winter term, first Tuesday in January. or all 
specia) information address 


President HENRY A. BUTTZ, Madison, N. J. 








Boston University 


Ofters Metropolitan Advantages of every 
kind. 


College of Liberal Arts 


Address Dean W, M. Warren, 12 Somerset St. 


School of Theology 


Address Asst. Dean CU, W. Rishell, 72 Mt. Vernon St. 


School of Law 
Address Dean Meiville M. Bigelow, Isaac Rich Hall, 
Ashburton Place. 
School of Medicine 
Address Dean J. P. Sutherland, 295 Commonwealth 
Ave. 
Graduate Department 


Philosophical and Literary Courses. For graduates 
only. Address Dean B, P. Bowne, 12 Somer- 
set St. 


W. E. HUNTINGTON, President 
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LASELL SEMINARY 


AINTAINING the very highest standard in intellectual development, this school has a further aim in its plan 


for a giri’s education. 


Its purpose is to prepare each pupil for the greatest usefulness in life, to fit her for the womanly duties of 
home. keeping, and to help her to attain the social graces and charm ot bearing that »aark true womanhood. 
To secure a training of this kind , completely-equipped departments are maintained for the theoretical study and 
practical application of the several branches ot Household Economics. In this course the young women do the 
actual work of marketing, cooking, arranging menus, and attending to all the aftairse ot a well- arranged household. 
This same plan of learning by doing is extended to the courses in sewing, dressmaking, millinery, etc. 


Everything that a beautiful suburban location can offer for health, comfort and pleasure is secured at 
Auburndale—and Boston’s wealth of educational ad vantages and historic interests is but ten miles distant. 


*T have not been disappointed in the school. 


ZION’S HERALD 


For Young Women 


Auburndale, Mass. 


Lasell is well worth investigating. For catalogue and information address 


C. C. BRAGDON, Principal 


Work ot this nature makes no encroachment on the intellectual lite, which is guided by specialists in the 
various branches. 
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It has accomplished tor my girls just what I 
expected — made women of them —and it [ had a dozen, and my pocket book permitted, they 
should all graduate at Lasell.” — From one of many letters from parents of Lasell pupils. 
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Burial Rites of the Late Gov- 
ernor Pattison 


HE town of Milford, Ohic, twenty 
miles out from Cincinnati, was the 
scene of a spectacle of extraordinary in 
terest and impressiveness on Thursday, 
June 21, when John M. Pattison, for five 
months governor of the commonwealth, 
was laid to rest in the cemetery which al 
most adjoins his homestesd property, in 
which he has lived ior many years. The 
town was overwhelmed with thousands of 
visitors from all parts of the State; special 
trains brought State and city officials trom 
Columbus and Cincinnati; the new govern. 
or, and many of the members of the legis- 
lature, and distinguished guests and repre 
sentatives of the financial world, as well 
as a regiment of the National Guard of 
Ohio, were there to show honor to the man 
who had commanded respect, admiration 
and love, as well as deep sympathy, dur- 
ing bis campaign and throughout the 
months in which he had suffered troma 
mortal disease. The obsequies were in 
accord with his own tastes and desires, 
had he been able to direct them — simple, 
without ostentation, and yet deeply signifi 
cant. 

Rev. Marion LeSourd, pastor of the 
Methodist Epiecupal Church of Miliord, 
was in charge of the service. Rev. 
Dr. Richard H. Rust, pastor oft one 
of our churches in Xenia, O. (son of 
Dr. R. 8S. Rust, and allied as a director 
ot the Union Central Lite Ineuraance 
Company, of which Governor Pattison 
had been president for a decade), made the 
prayer. Bishop Henry Spellmeyer read, 
with deep feeling and with remarkable im- 
pressiveness, the memorial tribute. We 
speak with moderation when we say that ii 





was wortby of him and of the occasion. 
He said, among other things: 


“ We are devoutly grateful that God gave such 
@ man to the Siate of Unio, so highly honored 
as the birthplace of distinguishei men. We 
are grateful for nis youthful patriotism that 
took him to the front and brought him back 
unharmed, with an honorable discharge. We 
are grateful for bis conscientious stand on 
all moral questions in the debates and deci- 
sions in our State and national Legislatures. 
We are gratefal for his eminently successful 
business career, demonstrating that the princi 
ples of religion are not in conflict with just 
rewards in the flelds of commercial life. We 
are grateful for his unswerving loyalty to God 
and His church and the Christian Sabbath and 
the services of God's house in the midst of all 
the distracting influences of an intense busi 
ness and political life, turning aside never, 
steady and true to his profession as a Christian 
man, kept by Divine grace in the straight way 
of pare living, lofty ideals, uaselfish devoticn, 
and courageous defence of the right as he saw 
the right. The purity of bis intentions was 
never questioned. His convictions were solid 
as granite. His principles stood up in his life 
lige the pears of mountain ranges against the 
clear sky, One never went out with a candle 
to find where this man stood. He never hid 
away for the sake of diplomacy and he never 
ran away from fear. He lived jin the daylight 
and believed in sunshine. The man who did 
not agree vith him never doubted his sincerity. 
Adapting bis own words sposen in his inau 
gural address, bad he lived out nis term of office 
he would pot have needed to apologize to the 
people for any of bis actr. 

‘* The fame of the late governor will rest, as I 
conceive, first of all, on his uigh toned personal 
character, his exceptional successes wherever 
he labored maie possible by his conspicuous 
talents and indefatigable industry, bis clear 
convictions of duty kept in force by a con 
science that never swerved, his fearlessness in 
the execution of his purposes without consider- 
ation of retroactive consequences, his genial, 





sincere, attractive personality, and his simple, 
modest, and consistent Christian life. 

“ We are grateful for those beautiful traits of 
Christian character so manifest in the private 
life of this deceased statesman. He was a pricace 
among gentlemen, courteous to the last, gevial 
under all conditions, using few words, but 
choosing them with care, holding his friends 
with a faithful tenacity, and winning them by 
a@ beautiful personality. He was the friend of 
man, irrespective of his color. He was the 
friend of the poor, and opened wide his band, 
unostentatiously, to the needy. He never Kept 
malice in his heart, and delighted in being 
mercifal and forgiving. By temperament, by 
experience and by grace he had learned the 
blessedness of self cont ol, self-abnegation, and 
self respect.”’ 


Hon. Judson Harmon, formerly attorney- 
general ot the United States, read a noble 
paper, outlining the political career of the 
deceased executive. The services at the 
grave were conducted by Mr. Ls Sourd and 
other assisting ministers. 





June 10 saw the consummation of a For- 
ward Movement which has stirred First 
Methodist Episcopal Church, St. Paul, 
Minn., to greater enthusiasm in all depart- 
ments. By a house to-house visitation pia2 
scores ot people were tound who, though 
once Methodists, have drifted trom all 
church activity. Their interest was aroused 
in some department of the church; ré- 
peated visits were made; in some casés 
the link that united was a Cradle Roll card 
for the little one, Sunday, June 10, real- 
ized the addition of 275 to difterent depart: 
ments of the church. Over $27,000 was 
subscribed toward a new church. Kev. 
A. C. Stevens, the pastor, is a former 


student of Montpelier Seminary, and 
preavhed whiie there in West Berlin, \‘ 
Mr. Joseph Powell, of Buftalo, N. Y» 
assisted in raising the money. 











